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FOREWORD 


The most dramatic episodes in American history 
have been the major incidents in our politics. The 
initial structure of our government was conceived 
and planned in political caucuses, and the legisla- 
tive assembly in Philadelphia which gave us our 
Constitution influenced world history to as great 
an extent as any military operation in all history. 

We have resorted to war in only two instances in 
our national life to fix public policies, but we have 
employed political campaigns and political conven- 
tions and the hail and fire of debate in legislative 
assemblies in hundreds of instances to arrive at de- 
cisions quite as far-reaching. A legislative battle 
in the Senate of the United States revolving 
around the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles 
had greater effect upon our lives and fortunes than 
the decision reached by the years of terrible war 
which preceeded it. While we in America have not 
overlooked that galaxy of military leaders whose 
names have made bright pages in our history, we 
have drawn more for our national heroes from that 
group of great Americans who have distinguished 
themselves in the forums and on the hustings where 
our democracy has been cradled and nurtured. 
Stonewall Jackson was grand in battle, but no more 
than was Ben Hill in debate. Lee was majestic 
_ astride Traveler as he directed the battles of North- 
ern Virginia, but Alex Stephens, in his rolling chair 
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and without fanfare of martial airs, was grandeur 
itself as he espoused a cause before the people. 

Thomas H. Watson, during the closing years of 
his life, wrote his most interesting mncnione around 
the political campaigns which stirred Georgia in 
his boyhood. Recalling a speech of Robert Toombs, 
made during a heated political campaign, he said: 
‘‘You never saw anything like it! A torrent burst- 
ing through a mountain gorge; a windstorm with 
thunder and lightning; a volcano in eruption — - 
these are the things Toombs’ speech reminded you 
of; and when you once heard Bob Toombs en the 
stump you could speak of it in the same tone as that 
used when one said ‘I saw Jeb Stewart lead a 
cavalry charge’, or ‘I saw Pickett charge at Gettys. 
burg!’ It was a thing you could never forget.’’ 

While forensic battles raged, and while adjust- 
ments of grave import in our national life were 
taking place, people living at the time regarded 
lightly the actors in the history-making deamnat It 
has, since time began, been left to succeeding gen- 
erations to appraise their greatness. It has not 
been left to Joan of Are to win acvlaim much too 
late to afford her any personal satisfaction. The 
greatest men of any age have been the most ma- 
ligned men of that age. 

Historians will recognize the occasion when 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt mounted the rostrum on 
the steps of the capitol at Washington to make his 
first utterance as President of the United States as 
the proverbial peg driven in the landscape of Amer- 
ican history to mark a dividing line between two 
distinct epochs of that history — one epoch in 
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which our idea of democracy and our philosophy 
of government had firm roots in the common law; 
the other an epoch in which we were to try so much 
of the Marxian theory as our Constitution, with 
liberal construction, would permit. If they write 
well they will note that Eugene Talmadge, then 
Governor of Georgia and probably the last man 
from the old Southern plantations to hold high 
public office, was among those who arrested con- 
vulsed public thought to force it through that cru- 
cible of calm, deliberate judgment wherein the 
dross was burned from the gold. 

Georgia has played a leading role in the af- 
fairs of this republic since colonial days. Her 
soldiers and statesmen have contributed her full 
share in the country’s greatness. In that clash of 
ideas which made over the nation during that peri- 
od covered in this story her sons and her daughters 
took their accustomed places of importance. It 
would probably be best to await the time when the 
principals around whom the battles of this period 
waged are removed from the scene before any at- | 
tempt is made to write of them. To the present 
generation they are ‘‘politicians;’’ to succeeding 
generations they will be ‘‘statesmen.’’ But I am 
tempted to tell a story about an epoch in Georgia 
polities which stands alone — we shall not see its 
like again. So, here goes ——. 


A. L. HENSON 
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THE FUTURE GOVERNOR at two and a half 
years old. 


The photograph was made by an itinerant 
photographer. 


The left hand is brought prominently into the 
picture and the fingers extended to display a 
ring which young Talmadge had borrowed 
for the occasion. 


Cuapter I 


A Boy On Horseback 


‘<T’ve been lookin’ for that consarned boy to 
break ’is neck, ’n’ if this ain’t it, I’m fooled! Grab 
that horse, Alec, ’n’ follow ’im— quick!’ It was 
the overseer. on the Talmadge plantation speaking 
as he hurriedly got an old negro aboard a saddle 
horse standing nearby, nervously snatching glances 
at Eugene Talmadge, then an even dozen years old, 
as he disappeared around a bend in a farm road 
clinging to the back of a plunging, bucking colt, 
burdened with its first rider. 

‘‘Doan you all worrie "bout dat boy,’’ Uncle Alec 
drawled as he dug his own mount in the ribs and 
set out in pursuit. ‘‘He gwinna stick on de top side 
0’ dat hoss long’s de hyde stay on!”’ 

Uncle Alec knew the boy. His sympathy was with 
the colt. He had seen Eugene’s father grow up on 
the broad acres where the great alchemist best con- 
struets muscle, brain and constitution, but he had 
followed the touseled-haired Eugene more closely 
in such boyish escapades as was then giving the 
overseer concern. He had seen the youngster at the 
head of a troup of neighborhod boys, black and 
white, caper among the bullbats and billy goats, 
converting themselves into multiple-ring circuses, 
turning somersaults from barn lofts and haystacks 
like straw hats in the wind. He had seen the young 
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commando high-dive into the swimming hole; do 
a balancing act on the barn roof and explore the 
bottoms of abandoned wells for bullfrogs — al- 
ways able to conclude such stunts just short of 
catastrophe. Now and then he prepared for the 
rescue when his small charge, flanked by his play-. 
boy army, shivered lances with a butting ram, or 
tried gymnastics on the back of a yearling steer. 
It was when the boy was quiet that Uncle Alec 
was uneasy. Uncle Alec had this fixed in his mind 
by an occasion when the boy was put strictly upon 
his good behavior, because his mother had week-end 
guests. Saturday is no day for a boy to be quiet, 
and he stood the rigors of restraint longer than 
Uncle Alec had expected. A furor among the deni- 
zens of the barnyard indicated that the decorum 
which the lad had promised had gone the way of 
the toy balloon pricked with a pin; the gentle com- 
pany was to be treated to a improvised chariot 
race. They saw only the unhappy ending when a 
couple of braces of yearling steers and as many 
goats, all harnessed to an express wagon and some- 
what held in place by bareback riders, crashed like 
a young cyclone across the flower beds on the front 
lawn and through a picket fence to pile a medley 
of bawling, kicking steers and frightened pickanin- 
nies on top of the mimic Ben Hur. Uncle Alec un- 
scrambled the actors, separating the four-footed 
ones from the two-footed for emergency first aid, 
while Eugene’s mother suffered mild hysteries and 
the visitors held their breath in anticipation of the 
final tragedy. Uncle Alec had learned that the boy | 
was born to venture where angels’ footsteps are 
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not commonplace, and he was not alarmed. He re- 
assured the spectators with a grin, ‘‘You kaint kill 
dat boy.”’ 

It was not always pranks which justified a lick- 
ing every hour. Young Talmadge’s innate love for 
the outdoors often carried him to the sunny fields 
and silent woods, and along quiet streams where 
bluebells kiss the primrose in love-whispering 
breezes. There he loved to hear the sweet lullabies 
of the robin and song sparrow in the spring when 
the hawthorn’s overarching bloom is melodious 
with honey bees and amorous with nesting birds. 

Georgia boys and girls in that decade or two 
which followed 1884, the year Eugene Talmadge 
was born, lived too near the devastating war be- 
tween the states to have reasonably well-ordered 
schools. Well-to-do planters employed private tu- 
tors, the practice being for adjoining plantation 
owners to share the expense. Most Southern plan- 
tations had quarters, sometimes buildings, for the 
purpose. The Talmadge plantation had such, and 
a Mrs. Toney held classes for the children of fami- 
lies of adjoining plantations. Children of that time 
were more fortunate in some respects than are 
children of today, whose curricula are determined 
in large measure by those who seldom look beyond 
requirements for formal education. Mothers and 
fathers were much a part of teaching staffs then, 
and the average youngster’s studies included a 
great deal more than ‘‘book learning.’? The Tal- 
madge children were by no means relegated to 
Uncle Alec, nor yet to the splendid Mrs. Toney, for 
their training. Eugene’s father saw to that. Uncle 
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Alec was not alarmed, therefore, at the tilt with the 
colt. It was perfectly natural for the boy to try his 
hand at breaking the animal. He had learned much 
about horses from his father. Later he was to 
learn every field on that farm; the crops each would 
grow best; the technique of seeding and fertiliza- 
tion; when and how crops should be harvested and 
stored. Before he left to study the classics at the 
university he knew the practical thing about farm- 
ing — such things as the proper place for the back- 
band on the back of a mule; how a hamestring 
should be tied to make a drag harrow or a plow 
point run smoothly, and at proper pitch. He could 
listen to the cluck of a corn planter and tell whether 
the correct stand was being drilled into the furrow, 
and he could tell by the stride of a mule if there 
was so much as a piece of plow-gear out of kilter. 
He knew how to terrace land to avoid erosion, and 
tell by a single glance where drainage ditches should 
go. 

Eugene was near boy scout age when Mrs. Toney 
held her last classes. Progressive citizens of For- 
syth had provided a public school — one of the first 
in Georgia. Few people realized at the time how 
social barriers, somewhat encouraged by a system 
of education built around private tutors, would be 
swept into discard as children of the neighbor- 
hood traipsed in bands together to and from com- 
munity school-houses. Eugene could not have put 
it in -vords such as sociologists would use, but he 
sensed the coming of the democracy of school chil- 
dren which must be attributed to the public schools. 
He took to the idea like a duck takes to water, and 
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for weeks before the opening of school at the new 
school house he was busy getting together books 
and satchels, and such trinkets as small boys carry 
to school. It seemed to him that the opening day 
would never come. But, finally, it did — and when 
the good schoolmaster rang the big bell to summon 
the neighborhood boys and girls to ‘‘books’’, he 
summoned the people of the community to a new 
and more beautiful democracy. Eugene was the 
first to get out of bed that morning. ‘‘Wake up, 
sis!’’ he shouted, ‘‘we’re going on a long journey!”’ 
His older sister responded quickly — she was ex- 
cited about the new school, too. It was not to be a 
long journey, as distance goes, but the youngster 
sensed a change in the course of a journey called 
‘‘life’’; and such it was. 

Orators of half a century ago employed glowing 
word-pictures to glorify the common school. ‘‘Lit- 
tle red school house on the hill’? was a popular 
figure of speech, and they scattered it all about in 
their flights of eloquence. If orators may claiz 
that counterpart (if such there be) of poetic li- 
cense, this departure from the facts with respect to 
the physical aspects of these schools will be over- 
looked — at least their hearts were in the right 
place, and they did not exaggerate the importance 
of their subject in the life of this republic. School 
houses were usually located on hills, provided there 
were hills convenient, but they were seldom painted 
red. The school at Forsyth was typical of the old 
field school in the nineties. It was located in a 
shady grove, surrounded by level grounds. A dis- 
tinguishing feature, in common with the schools of 
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that day, was the grave pedagogue with a business- 
like expression playing about a serious face as he 
commanded the situation from a platform. Then, 
there was the dunce stool over in the corner, used 
to punish minor offenses wholly wanting in animus 
furandi, and, hanging in full view just above the 
blackboard, was a stern hickory rod to deter of- 
fenses bordering on ill manners — not to speak of 
bad faith. (Many are of the firm belief that the 
gentle, scientific coaxing practiced in modern 
schools falls far short of the old hickory withe as 
an aid to discipline.) 

These schools offered much more than the three 
R’s and stern discipline. Eugene had his full share 
of all that was offered, including the rod. Bull pen, 
‘‘antney’’ over, prisoners’ base, cat ball, town ball 
(a carry over from the Indians), and other out- 
door games offered an outlet for the spirit of con- 
test for neighborhood youngsters. ‘‘Hard kunck- 
les’? was a favorite indoor game, and boys got 
snatches of that ‘‘in time of books’’ when the good 
‘‘professor’s’? back was turned. Small boys 
matched their skills in games of mumble peg, jack- 
stones and games of hide-and-seek. Girls played 
all of the derivations of ‘‘William Tremble Toe’’ 
when they tired of cultivating the social graces at 
make-believe tea parties. 

The school ground at Forsyth was a miniature 
mart at recess time, and swapping and bartering 
were as earnestly, and at times as skillfully, con- 
ducted as on the exchanges in New Yok and Chi- 
cago. The subject matter of barter consisted of the. 
innumerable trinkets which a small boy’s pockets 
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store. But for the schoolmaster’s drastic rules, 
slates, pencils, and even books would have changed 
hands. During the first few days of school these 
trinkets flowed back and forth from juvenile ex- 
chequers, and many a boy whose pockets were load- 
ed in the morning on the way to school with such 
objects as smell melons, sling shots, marbles, et ce- 
tera, came back in the afternoon with a pocket full of 
buckeyes. Now and then a card advertising Hoyt’s 
Ten Cent Cologne got in circulation. They were so 
heavily scented that one could smell them a coun-' 
try block. They were prized possessions, and youth- 
ful traders, particularly those who were shyly urg- 
ing ‘‘claims’’ in school boy fashion to little sweet- 
hearts, ofttimes turned their pockets to obtain 
them. In due course about all of the trinkets in cir- 
culation wound up in the possession of a few skill- | 
ful traders and that ended interest in the game. 

Eugene was a prize-winning declaimer. Friday 
afternoons, invariably set apart for a ‘‘speaking,’’ 
never failed to find him dusting off some gem of 
the old masters, and the ‘‘exhibitions’’ were field 
days for him. (They are called ‘‘commencement”’ 
now.) In those days ‘‘exhibitions’’ were occasions 
when teachers put their goods in the show window 
— few residents and none of the patrons missed 
them. Trustees and local celebrities judged the con- 
tests. It was a grand climax of events, and patrons 
rated teachers largely by the success they were able 
to make of these occasions. 

At Forsyth the program (always on Friday, the 
last day of school) began as soon as ‘‘books’’ had 
been sounded in the morning, timidly at first — lit- 
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tle beribboned girls toying with such sketches as 
‘(Mary Had A Little Lamb,’’ with small boys yank- 
ing their legendary compatriot right off the burn- 
ing deck. Then some sterner stuff; a debate upon 
some such subject as ‘‘Resolved that the pen 1S 
mightier than the sword,’’ tipped off with a dia- 
logue in which older girls participated. Next came 
the spelling bee, and noon recess. 

By the time ‘‘books’’ had been sounded for the 
afternoon session the fiddlers had arrived, and they 
resined their bows and twanged their fiddles 
while excited crowds gathered. A signal from the 
schoolmaster and the fiddlers waded in, their whiz- 
zing bows and screaming strings medleying from 
‘Arkansas Traveler’? through a repertoire which 
shook ‘‘Old Dan Tucker’’ and ‘‘Billie In The Low- 
grounds’’ in their proverbial boots. Then came the 
declaimers, and for the next two hours old Greece 
and Rome rose and fell in seas of gore as embryo 
orators chased the eagle in unwearied flight. More 
fiddlin’, then the grand finale — the youngster up- 
on whom the schoolmaster is willing to stake his 
chances of re-election steps forward to renew in 
stentorian tones old Patrick Henry’s demand for 
‘liberty or death.’’ 

Excited crowds mopped their brows and specu- 
lated in subdued tones with respect to winners of 
this contest and that, scarcely conscious of the 
tunes from the fiddles, while the judges went into a 
huddle beneath a spreading oak on the school 
ground to pick the winners. The hum of excitement 
subsided and the music faded in the midst of un- 
finished bars. When the president of the board 
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mounted the platform to announce the decisions 
bright-faced boys and girls lined the platform 
again, almost awed by thunderous applause from 
the audience, to receive rewards for excellence — 
and the term of the old field school at Forsyth was 
at an end. 


THE CEDARS” 


THE YOUNG DECLAIMER is shown here as he 
appeared during his last ‘‘exhibition week’’ 
at Forsyth Grammer School. 


On his right is a neighbor and schoolmate, 
John Stephens. 


The boys are sporting new suits which cost 
them nine dollars each. John is president 
of the Bank of Forsyth, succeeding his 
father who founded it. 


Cuapter IT 
The Cedars 


Genealogists are happiest when they are able to 
trace an American family tree to footprints on 
Plymouth Rock. Their disappointment was slight 
with respect to the Talmadge family, since the May- 
flower preceded them less than a dozen years. (7) 
The first of this family to migrate to this country 
was Thomas Talmadge, who came with his three 
sons aboard the good ship Plough in 1631. (7) 

Family trees mean little in democratic America 
except to indicate racial strains and family charac- 
teristics. They serve only to embellish copy for the 
society columns unless original records survive, for 
it is only upon such records that reputable genea- 
logists construct family history. Thomas Tal 
madge, the founder of the family in America, 
brought with him the family coat-of-arms etched 
upon the original parchment, and in 1906 it was in 
the possession of Jonathan Gould, a decendant, 
in Easthampton, New Jersey. The motto which it 
bears, Frangas non Flectes, (liberally translated: 
You may bend me but not break me), is such as 
might have been inspired by the subject of this 
story. The addenda will indicate to those interest- 


(1) Genealogical Publishers of New York. 
(2) See Addenda. 
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ed the details of the Talmadge family tree, and 
those details are not without interest and color. 
But we are concerned here with that branch of the 
family planted upon Georgia soil by Thomas Tal- 
madge, the great-great-grandfather of Eugene Tal- 
madge. It is not known why he quit the ancestral 
holdings in New Jersey, or why Georgia should 
have challenged his adventurous spirit. It is most 
likely that he became enamoured with the Georgia 
frontier during his service in the campaigns which 
General Andrew Jackson waged in the South, and 
when he was discharged from that service he mar- 
ried Jemimah Padleford, evidently no less hardy 
and venturesome than he, and they made the long 
trip back to Georgia on horseback. Thomas and 
his bride acquired lands in that section newly ceded 
by the Creek Indians by the Treaty of Indian 
Springs. While surveyors were defining the boun- 
daries of the several counties to be laid out in the. 
new territory Thomas Talmadge, along with his 
pioneer neighbors attracted to the beautiful plateau 
country, was clearing fields and building houses 
and barns. ; 

True to an old English concept that a colonnade 
of trees flanking the approach best distinguished 
the manor house of gentlefolk, he planted matched 
cedars along the driveway leading from the road to 
the front entrance, and from this the plantation 
took its name: The Cedars. 

Within easy walking distance from The Cedars 
was the frontier town of Forsyth, chartered under 
that name three years prior to the Treaty of In- 
dian Springs, and before the county of Monroe was 
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laid out. The site of Forsyth had been common 
territory of the Indians and the whites for a long 
number of years; the point where each ventured 
furthest into the other’s territory to barter their 
respective wares. It had assumed importance as a 
trading post long before the state took any steps to 
acquire the lands of the lower Creeks, and when 
that treaty was concluded many wealthy planters 
acquired lands nearby. During the decade which 
followed the formal establishment of Forsyth, 
planters built a railroad to connect with navigable 
waters at Macon, and by means of this steel high- 
way, the ambitious county-seat of Monroe became © 
the first inland town in Georgia to connect with a 
stream open to navigation. 

_ From these plantations came military men of 
highest rank, supreme court justices, foreign min- 
isters, congressmen and senators, governors and 
renowned lawyers, theologians and educators. It 
was but natural for such men to engage tutors of, 
culture and refinement for their children, and from 
classes made up by children on neighboring planta- 
tions grew two of the state’s first and finest insti- 
tutions of higher learning. One of these, Besazie 
Tift College, is the nation’s second oldest college 
for women. (Wesleyan, at Macon, some twenty-five 
miles away, is the oldest). The other is Banks- 
Stephens Institute. At the lower end of the county 
- at Culloden, some-sixteen miles away, the Metho- 
dists established Culloden Female Seminary. It be- 
came celebrated in educational circles, attracting to 
that community families whose names, are yet 
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household words in Georgia. Two of Georgia’s 
governors come from Culloden. 

Such were the neighbors of the Talmadges who — 
lived at The Cedars, and such was the atmosphere 
in which they reared their children. While no mem- 
ber of the family has figured ostensibly in politics 
since the first Thomas Talmadge served as town 
clerk for Easthampton, in New Jersey, a town 
which he founded early in the Seventeenth century, 
their names are to be found upon the rosters of 
governing bodies of Forsyth and Monroe County 
schools and school systems for near a century £ol- 
lowing Thomas Talmadge’s settlement upon his 
Monroe County plantation. Anglo-Saxon people 
have ever associated sovereignty with the soil. The 
highest place in the social order of the British Isles 
was that of the country squire. His estate was a 
miniature kingdom. However humble, his house 
was his castle, and the crown itself had not the 
power to enter that house without his invitation. 
His pride was in his fields and hedges and his 
trees. Washington was happiest in that role on his 
Virginia plantation. So it was with the Talmadges, 
and The Cedars became a unit in the feudal system 
of the old South, where each unit was a center of 
‘culture and hospitality. 

Thomas Talmadge’s death occurred in 1818, at 
a time when the old South was in its glory. Aaron 
Talmadge succeeded to the ownership and occu-. 
paney of The Cedars, and, following his death in 
1861, Thomas R. Talmadge. He, like his fathers 
before him, was content to rule The Cedars, offer- 
ing shelter to the stranger, hospitality to his guests, 
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deep consideration and protection to his slaves, fi- 
nancial and moral support to his church and to 
community ventures, and the love and guidance of 
a patriarch to his family. His death occurred in 
August after the clouds of smoke from Fort Sum- 
ter had enveloped the Southland. His widow, like 
so many noble women of the South, fought hard to 
maintain The Cedars during the war period, but 
her holdings suffered the pillage common to planta- 
tions in the path of Sherman’s march to the sea. 
After the surrender she moved with her children to 
Athens that they might be properly educated. 
Thomas R. Jr., the youngest, attended the Univer- 
’ sity, while the young ladies, Elizabeth and Jesse, . 
attended Lucy Cobb, where they each graduated. 

Young Thomas left the campus at Athens and re- 
turned to The Cedars just as the hideous night- 
mare of reconstruction began to lift. The federal 
army of occupation had been withdrawn and a free 
electorate had toppled Governor Bullock from 
power. The buildings at The Cedars had fallen in- 
to disrepair from years of neglect, and erosion had 
all but erased the winding terraces upon the hill- 
sides. Many of the fields were covered with shrubs 
and bushes too large to be conquered with a grub- 
bing hoe, and the once well-ordered pastures had 
been scarred by gullies. The Cedars, like most plan- 
tations at the close of the war, presented problems 
uninviting to the average young college man, but 
the same dauntless spirit which had brought The 
Cedars out of a wilderness reclaimed it from the 
devastation of war. 

From the surrender of the Confederate armies 
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in 1865 until the Constitutional Convention of 1877 
Georgia politics presented a weird picture of ill-de- 
fined ideologies, personal animosities and gang 
feuds. The staunchest friends in one campaign be- 
came bitter enemies in the next. Democrats nomi- 
nated carpetbagger Republicans for high office 
over their own party members. Populists led Re- 
publican tickets while Republicans enjoying the 
emoluments and dignities of office fought for and 
with loyal Democrats. Young Talmadge kept aloof 
from the controversies which raged. Aside from 
his service on the local school boards, and on the 
board of trustees of Bessie Tift, he. employed his 
energies solely with his farming operations, and 
The Cedars was among the fine antebellum planta- 
tions which took their places in the new social or- 
der, there to play parts as glorious as they had 
played: in that era which ended with Appomattox. 
The war brought little change in the characteristics 
of Southern people, and life on the plantations af- _ 
ter the war was patterned after that of the revered 
men and women of the old Southern aristocracy. 
In such an atmosphere Thomas Talmadge reared 
his children. - 

It was not until 1877, after the influence of Thad- 
deus Stevens had been repudiated by the national 
congress, that Georgia’s native white citizens had 
any opportunity to express their political philoso- 
phy. Nothing in Georgia’s history has more thor- 
oughly evidenced the nobility of her people than 
did the constitutional convention of that year. 

Men who made up the Constitutional. Convention 
of 1877 came from plantations such as clustered 
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around Forsyth. Some of them operated railroads 
and factories. Some were bankers. Many of them 
enjoyed wide reputations as lawyers and jurists. 
There were scientists and men of letters among 
them, and they came from the celebrated institu- 
tions of learning of their day. But, primarily, they 
were farmers, and of old English stock. It was na- 
tural, therefore, that they write a constitution 
which made of these plantations miniature king- 
doms. States’ rights, local self-government and 
protection for the landed gentry stood out in every © 
line — and between the lines. Laws enacted pur- 
suant to that constitution have been of the same 
trend. The most drastic process known to our law 
is the ‘‘distress warrant,’’ a writ available to land- | 
lords for the recovery of rents. It must be said, 
however, that in no instance did they deviate from 
the spirit of parliamentary government, nor from 
democratic devices as they have been developed 
under the time-honored practices of English law. 
The rights of persons were placed above the rights 
of property: The lowliest citizen or alien in the 
realm might prosecute any suit at law or equity to 
the highest courts without the payment of costs, 
and the benefit of counsel in criminal cases was 
guaranteed them. The Bill of Rights which they 
wrote into this constitution secured the liberties of 
everyone. . No body of men ever brought forth a 
greater document. 

The greatness of the men who sat in that con- 
vention will appear when one considers the circum- 
stances which called them together. Never in our 
history have men been called upon to deal with 
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problems of such vexing complexities. They were 
-not only called upon to fix the status of their for- 
mer slaves in the social order which they were to 
construct, but they were asked to fix that status at 
a time when every base passion and ignoble im- 
pulse calculated to stir emotions of deepest hate de- 
manded reprisals. For two decades these former 
slaves, encouraged by renegades and backed by fed- 
eral bayonets, had lorded it over them. They had 
seen their ancestral homes — their plantations — 
despoiled, and their property confiscated by mock 
- forms of law. They had been compelled to suffer 
every indignity which ignorance and cruelty could 
devise for their humiliation and debasement. Now 
they were assembled in their own sovereign right, 
masters in their own house again, to reconstruct 
their government. But there were no retaliations 
— not even unkindness. None but men of more 
than ordinary greatness could have forgotten such 
wrongs and arise above passion and prejudice. The 
national congress has been called upon to deal with 
minority races, and under circumstances not at all 
trying. It literally uprooted the Cherokees and the 
Creeks — people far advanced in culture and state- 
eraft — and settled them on alien soil, extinguish- 
ing land titles recognized by civilized states as of 
soundest legal origin. It has long denied citizen- 
ship and immigration quotas to races, considered 
non-assimilable, presumably to preserve the integri- 
ty of the white race which settled this country. How 
mild in comparison, therefore, were the provisions 
contained in the Constitution of 1877 for the segre- 
gation of the black and white races. — 
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To term one a ‘‘liberal,’’? or a ‘‘reactionary’’- 
means little, if anything at all, in modern-day par- 
lance. If we are to term one a liberal who grows 
with orderly development, who reaches out in ere- 
ative thought for the new when calm, deliberate 
judgment finds logic which distinguishes new de- 
vices from rash and questionable experiment, then 
we may safely say that the men of the plantations 
in the early days of Georgia history were liberals. 
They founded the riation’s first colleges for women 
— certainly a liberal movement in their day. They 
were the first in America to levy taxes upon their 
property to support public schools. The first char- 
tered state university was theirs. They originated 
social service in America with Bethesda, the first 
orphanage. Religious groups had from them the 
first Sabbath School. In liberal thought and plan- 
ning they have not been surpassed. 

Eugene Talmadge became the owner of The Ce- 
dars following the death of his father in 1931, the © 
fourth generation of that pioneer family ‘to culti- 
vate its soil. It has never in the history of record 
titles known the shadow of a mortgage or a lien. 


THE SCOTLAND ROAD 


THE UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, photographed 
by the University’s. official photographer 
during commencement week and when he was 
struggling with a decision: a career in the 
legal profession or life on the farm. 


Cxrartrer IIT 
The Scotland Road 


Eugene Talmadge was the third generation of 
his clan to lose his scalp to hair-hunting upper 
elassmen at the University of Georgia when they 
initiated freshmen in 1901. Sun-tanned, lithe and 
strong, he had energy for every phase of campus 
life. In spite of his size — never above 130 pounds 
— he impressed his prowess with a pair of boxing 
_ gloves upon more than one aspirant for the campus 
heavy-weight crown. Athletics served as a counter- 
part to pitching hay and turning land and racing 
horses behind a pack of dogs down on the farm. 
He promptly made the varsity football team, and 
would probably have been rated all-American if in- 
tercollegiate athletics had: been as thoroughly or- 
ganized then as they are now. There are thousands 
of men in Georgia who claim to be ‘‘origina] Tal- 
madge voters,’’ but such distinction as that might 
carry must go to the students of the University 
who elected him president of the Athletic Associa- 
tion in recognition of his leadership in almostevery | 
gaine college students play. 

There was a lot of difference in a ‘‘town boy’’ 
and a ‘‘country boy’’ at the turn of the century, 
and ’Gene, as he was now called, had all of the ap- 
pearance and characteristics of the latter. Every 
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group has the fellow whose daring and inclination 
to get away with it stands him out. Such was Gene. 
Among the things which he divided with the boys 
on the campus was full credit (or discredit) for 
pranks not likely to endear him to the dean. He 
managed to think of one piece of deviltry which 
had been overlooked for near half a century — fir- 
ing the old double-barrel cannon, designed to be the 
secret weapon of the war between the states. Its 
rusty muzzles had not belched gun-powder since it 
caused near-tragedy on a Confederate proving 
ground, when its barrels insisted on-going off 
simultaneously. The boys needed a super-cannon 
to celebrate some unusual event on the campus so 
’Gene charged both barrels and touched them off. 
The old relic has been carefully guarded since — 
it is the only double-barrel artillery piece in his- 
tory. In spite of time out for mischief and play 
*Gene managed to pass his subjects — some by the 
too ofttimes practiced metliod of absorption. Few 
would have classified him as of the book-worm type, 
but, with respect to literature and history that 
classification would have fitted like a glove. He had 
quite as much love for a rough-and-tumble argu- 
ment in debate as he had for any game or prank. 
He took the freshman debater’s medal and, in his 
sophomore year, the. silver cup for excellence in 
public speaking, highly prized for the distinction 
which it carried. Having established himself top- 
rank in his work and in student activities, he was 
pledged by Sigma Nu and was among the limited 
number initiated into that fraternity. 

’Gene received his degrees, inclusive of the high- 
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est earned degree in law, in 1907. He came to At- 
lanta in 1908, just as the famed Atlanta Spirit was 
etching the name of Georgia’s capitol high upon the 
seroll of great and growing cities. But there was 
too much of The Cedars in Eugene Talmadge’s 
bones for him to adapt himself to the pavements, 
and to the hurly-burly of clanging street cars an 
rushing, restless crowds. He was still a country- - 
man, in spite of his years on the university campus. 
Within a year he moved down to Montgomery 
County, deep in Wiregrass, and opened a law office. 
Even as a country lawyer ’Gene did not get 
“enough dirt in his shoes — he was cut out to be a 
farmer. 

It is said that opposites attract. That is not al- 
ways true. The young barrister boarded with a 
young widow, Mrs. Mattie Thurmond Peterson, 
who had as many money-making irons in the fire as 
any other individual in Montgomery county. Aside 
from being one of the most prosperous farmers in 
the Wiregrass, she was depot agent and telegraph 
operator for a trunkline railroad, earning a salary 
unusual for a woman in 1909. She could trade at 
arm’s length with the best of cattle and horsemen 
and knew her way about in finances. Mrs. Peter- 
son came from a Southern plantation similar to 
The.Cedars. She was a woman of refinement, ca- 
pable of moving in any society. She might have 
spent her leisure at card parties and social fune- 
tions, for she was financially independent and was 
not without grace and charm. But the people in the 
Wiregrass, negroes and all, spoke of her as a 
‘‘trashmover,’’ and that term will not indicate that 
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she gave herself wholly to the practice of the social 
graces. They called her ‘‘Miss Mitt.’’ 

' It is not for a biographer to say whether it was 
a case of love at first sight — albeit, a deep admira- 
tion often ripens into that which hallows relation- 
ship between a man and his intended wife. The 
neighbors pronounced it a perfect match at the 
time, and the years have proved it to be. 

To be a married man without farm lands simply 
did not fit in the tradition of the Talmadge family. 
’Gene bought a farm on Sugar Creek, in Telfair 
County, near McRae, and in a short time it was the 
show-place of that fine farming section. His nip- 
and-tuck competition came from Mrs. Talmadge, in» 
variably up with the Sun in planting and harvest 
seasons, directing extensive operations on adjoin- 
ing lands which she owned. 

The law is a jealous mistress, but in the Old 
South she was content to share the affection of her 
devotees with the plantations. In busy crop sea- 
sons ’Gene ofttimes held consultation with clients 
at the end of a corn row, but there were times on 
rainy days and on Saturdays when he held forth in 
his one-room office, pecking out the writs and com- 
plaints of his clients. 

’Gene’s was no dude ranch —he supervised every 
operation, and did more of, the work than any other 
man on the place. There was no hobby farming, 
nor book farming. Tenant families on the place 
saw him hard at work when they ventured out in 
the mornings. Whether the job was turning land, 
sowing grain, drilling corn in the furrows, pitching 
hay, pulling corn in the chill of autumn — what- 
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ever the business at hand might be — he led the 
negroes as well as the whites until the longest day 
was done. 

All is not ‘‘double drill and no canteen’’ out on 
the farm — particularly for a man like Talmadge. 
There are chores there set apart from all other 

‘work in the world. One of them is to tie up and 
haul fodder, the stripped blades of the corn stalks. 
This may not be done until after sundown, and un- 
til the dew has moistened the blades so they are no 
longer brittle. Fodder ripens in the late Indian 
summer, when the autumn skies are ablaze at early 
nightfall, and the milky way traces a giant finger 
of light across the heavens. It is the trip home from 
the fields that one will remember; lying on top of 
the load of fodder, tied neatly in four-hand bundles 
and fragrant with an aroma distinctly its own. No 
perfume yet distilled is nearly so pleasing. The 
gentle rocking as the old wagon jostles along, and 
the warmth of the bundles relax tired muscles, and 
the constellations riding high above invite the mind 
to the supernatural. Then it is that one goes along 
in thought with the psalmist to the simple but in- 
escapable conclusion: ‘‘— the firmament showeth 
His handiwork —.”’ 

For more than fifteen years ’Gene divided his 
time between his Telfair county farm and his coun- 
try law practice, finding time between crop seasons 
to operate a saw mill. But, with all, he is not to be 
distinguished from the tobacco-chewing, hard-work- 
ing Wiregrass farmer. If his interests extended be- 
yond the marts and markets where his wagons 
rolled in with the seasons laden with the best crops 
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of the country-side, the places where horse-swap- 
pérs barter and trade, the court house lawn down 
in Telfair where villagers gather to swap yarns 
and county gossip, the highlands where he and ‘his 
neighbors followed the hounds in the wake of the 
elusive fox, down in the bottoms where the keen 
sense of the pointer spotted covies of quail, and, ° 
now and then, a little county politics, no one would 
have suspected it. The politics were forced upon 
him, he declared in later years, and the cause of it 
was that dry, sandy Scotland Road which wound 
through his farm and to the little hamlet from 
which it took its name. He had to move his lumber 
from the saw mill over this road. In dry seasons 
it was so sandy that the wagon wheels would sink 
almost to the hubs, and a first class pair of mules 
could scarcely draw half a load. He began to prod 
the County Commissioners for some work on that 
road, but got more promises than work. The pro- 
vétbial last straw was added when that same sandy 
road’ stalled his mother’s automobile. ’Gene sat 
on the piazza one afternoon snatching frequent 
glances at his watch. He was expecting his mother 
and sister — it was their first visit to see the new 
baby — and they were overdue. Glancing down the 
road he saw them — they were walking! Rushing 
down the road to meet them he was mortified. to 
find that they were barefoot! They had pinned up 
their skirts and were carrying their shoes in their 
hands. The automobile simply would not negotiate 
that crawling, sliding sand. 

The county primaries were in the offing at the 
time and ’Gene and his neighbors picked a man 
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who agreed to swap a little surfacing on the Scot- 
land Road for a reasonable amount of leg work 
during the campaign. It was during this race that 
he learned that at least some of the voters are 
smarter than the wiliest of candidates. He was 
making the rounds with such a candidate when, on 
the way home, they spied a hefty farm-wife making 
her way toward the barn-lot. It was near sundown. 
The candidate stepped out of the Ford automobile 
to speak to her — women could not vote then, but 
this one looked as though she might control all the 
votes in the family. She listened without apparent 
interest as the candidate urged reasons why he 
should be elected, moving all the while to the wood- 
pile between the house and the barn. She reached 
for the axe as she cocked one ear, but the gallant 
candidate took it from her. Her interest deepened 
as he chopped, and she began to talk. They talked 
and he chopped. Pretty soon he had converted a 
pile of silvers into stove-wood length. She made a 
feint to lug some of the wood into the house: again 
the office-seeker’s gallantry asserted itself and he 
gathered up as much as he could carry. She 
steered him into the kitchen, and as he tumbled his 
load into the wood box he noticed a man at the fire- 
place, sitting astride a large churn chasing the 
dasher up and down, just about to finish off a 
churning of butter. It proved to be the opposing 
candidate — the good lady had one of them labori- 
ously chopping her wood while the other was doing 
gymnasties with the churn dasher. . 
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This picture shows a section of the crowd which 
heard the famous Brown-Talmadge debate 
.at McRae, Georgia, on July 4, 1926. 
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The high tide of war-time financing began to flow 
in during the early 20s, and bankers and sup- 
ply merchants who had been lassoing farmers to 
get their names on promissory notes suddenly 
started the business of pressure-method collecting. 
Paper profits melted into the thin atmosphere al- 
most over night, and merchants and farmers in the 
cotton belt were hit first and hardest. They owed 
bills geared up to thirty-cent cotton and it was sell- 
ing around eight cents. Watermelons and peaches 
scarcely brought enough to pay the freight to 
markets. 

When folks have a little money in their pockets 
and times are good, and ‘‘the goose hangs high,”’’ 
they do not take to the pleasant business of ‘‘cus- 
sin’’’ the government:and the corporations. But 
when the shoe begins to pinch, they begin to hunt 
cover and look about to see where the trouble is 
coming from. Under such circumstances the aver- 
age farmer will fight a fertilizer note as a matter 
of pride, and that is what got ’Gene in every Jus- 
tice Court in half a dozen counties. These cases 
turned the spotlight on the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The ‘‘agriculturalists’’ behind desks in that de- 


partment seemed to be riding out the depression 
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with all sails set. That department had grown to 
imposing proportions under war-time legislation. 
It had arrogated to itself all inspection services, 
and they were legion: fertilizer, gasoline, food and 
drugs, livestock, plants, fowls, and even bees and 
eggs. This meant, of course, an army of inspectors, 
and the management and sub-management was de- 
centralized down to militia districts and townships. 
Talmadge had known many of the supposedly pro- 
fessional and semi-professional men riding abcut 
for the department, and he wondered how bankrupt 
storekeepers, third-rate school teachers and tomb- 
stone peddlers managed to blossom out as veteri- 
nary surgeons, chemists, agronomists and what- 
nots, simply by virtue of the Commissioner’s ap- 
pointment. Farmers on the losing end of fertilizer 
lawsuits mulled this over too, as they saw local pol- 
iticians drawing full-time salaries for sloshing a 
little gasoline about in cans, ‘‘analyzing’’ it, when 
oceasional tank cars supplied the few filling stations 
they had in the early 20s. Fertilizer had gotten as 
thin as the average farmer’s chance to pay out of 
debt in the fall, and they began to wonder if that 
fertilizer was receiving the character of analyzing 
which the gasoline appeared to be receiving. 
Georgia farmers mixed a lot of ‘‘bellyaching”’ 
with their whittling and cut-plug as they sat around 
the ‘‘law grounds’’ during those depression-days. 
Talmadge had defended so many fertilizer cases 
that he knew the Department of Agriculture 
throughout. He came to the conclusion that it could 
be made of inestimable value to the farmers if offi- 
cials on the department’s payroll made up their 
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mind to go to bat for them, and he told the boys 
so. That was in 1925. Farmers down in the Wire- 
grass began a still-hunt for a candidate to make the 
race for Commissioner of Agriculture: a strange 
hunt, as Georgia politics go, for not a man who had 
ever mixed in politics was considered. Like the 
characters in Hawthorne’s story of the Great Stone 
Face, their search led far and wide, only to wind 
up on their own door steps — Eugene Talmadge 
was the man they were hunting all the time. When 
they realized it they put him in the race. 

When Talmadge paid his entrance fee a few min- 
utes in advance of the deadline and qualified as 
a candidate in opposition to Commissioner J. J. 
Brown politicians thought that that old master of 
machine politics had suffered nothing more than a 
nuisance raid. 

Mr. Brown was a good man, but he had allowed 
his friends to impose upon him. He had built his 
machine all too well. It had so many ramifications 
that he was not able to keep up with everything 
that went on. Harbor men have learned that dan- 
ger lies in tying the boat too tightly to the pier. 
Builders of the Brown machine made that mistake. 
They had that job tied down so fast that every rip- 
ple on the waves registered the full force of the 
tide against the moorings. It was an organization 
fit only to withstand a frontal attack, and stood to 
hold together solely because of its massiveness. 
Its appearance of invulnerability made it pitiably 
weak once the line was cracked. It invited just the 


type of opposition which Talmadge turned out to 
be. 
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Mr. Brown made the mistake of challenging Tal- 
madge to debate, once in the latter’s home town of 
McRae, and once in his own home town of Elber- 
ton, on the opposite end of the Georgia map. The 
first took place at McRae, out in a thicket of long- 
leaf pines and under a sky ablaze with an August 
sun. The boys sponsoring the respective contes- 
tants erected a platform sufficient to withstand the 
oratorical pyrotechnics expected at an old-time po- 
litical rally, and they had a crowd resembling in 
size the exodus of the children of Israel from 
Goshen. One man present declared that the throng 
could best be reckoned in terms of acres. 

Mr. Brown was cautious enough to take the first 
speech, with a rebuttal following Talmadge, to 
make doubly sure that the meeting would not get 
out of hand. Smiling and confident, he was at his 
best, and he was no mean campaigner. He broke 
the ice with some good stories, then he began to 
make skillful use of that lead-off speech by setting 
hurdles for his challenger, and the hurdles were 
high. It was a masterful defense of his department, 
and as he developed it he swept the piney woods 
with torrents of oratory, and that crowd cheered to 
the echoes. They say the people who sponsored 
Talmadge fell in countenance, as the idea that may- 
be Brown and his department were all right after 
all seemed to stem from the atmosphere, charged, 
as it was, with that speech. 

Talmadge did look a sorry nubbin in comparison 
with his handsome opponent. His black hair was 
as wiry as the grass for which the section was 
known, and tousled as if tossed about by a March 
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wind. His face had upon it the sun-tan of the corn 
fields, and there were calluses in his hands. His 
eyes had fire. The crowd showed impatience as he 
was being introduced, such impatience and lack of 
interest as follows a climax. His sponsors were un- 
easy, and they probably wondered why they had as- 
sumed to match the Saturday-afternoon Justice 
Court lawyer against J. J. Brown. They had seen 
him wind down the long rows of cotton and corn, 
just as they had done. They had been with him 
while he tied fodder when the first dew of evening 
had moistened the shanks, and hauled it in under 
starllight. They knew he could drench a sick calf, 
put up compost, mend pasture fences or patch a 
leak in a barn roof. But to put him on the hust- 
ings against the most colorful figure in Georgia 
politics was, they began to fear, quite like tossing 
a sheep into a den of lions. 

But their fear was short lived. ‘‘My Country- 
men!’’ his voice rang clear through the pines, 
‘I’m going to pull a pretty big bunch of politicians 
off their high perches in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I’m going to put that department to 
to work for Georgia farmers instead of big inter- 
ests, and if these politicians keep on lobbyin’ laws 
through the Legislature to protect corporations 
they’re goin’ to have to look to these corporations 
for their salaries —not you!’’ And from that point 
he got rough. One by one he blasted this premise 
and that from his opponent’s speech, with the force 
of a cannonade. The piney woods became tense, 
then riotous. ‘‘By God, he’s game!’’ some fellows 
shouted out in the audience, and the crowd chuck- 
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led. Instead of disturbing the speaker it pepped 
him up. Others put in side remarks when the 
speaker paused, and the questions fit in so well and 
brought such ready answers that Brown supporters 
claimed that they had been rehearsed. They proba- 
bly were. 

The sun shines hot through the tall pines down in. 
Telfair in August. While the crowd cheered some 
well-directed point Talmadge shucked his coat — 
he was now soaked with perspiration — and tossed 
it on the banisters of the platform behind him. 
When the cheers had subsided he turned to resume. 
Everyone was quiet to catch what would come next. 
Just at that moment a countryman back in the 
pines let out a yell: ‘‘Red Galluses! By God!!?’ A 
sea of eyes were turned to the coatless figure as if 
to check the observation of their compatriot. Sure 
enough — he had them on — galluses — just like 
theirs, and they were flaming red! Even the pines 
shook with the uproar which followed — that coun- 
tryman had given Georgia a political symbol, and 
it has characterized the Talmadge clans to this 
day. 

Whatever torpedoes Mr. Brown might have kept 
in reserve for that rebuttal were never launched. 
The sea had become too rough. He had come to Mc- 
Rae with a sizeable group of good politicians to 
wean an unknown from the luckless game of gun- 
ning for public office; instead, he released the most 
dynamic political force Georgia had seen in a gen- 
eration. 

There was a race on for the governorship that 
summer, and one for a seat in the United States 
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Senate. Dr. L. G. Hardman was blasting his cam- 
paign along with a big campaign fund, and it ap- 
peared to be a toss-up between him and his neigh- 
bor and business rival in Jackson county, John N. 
Holder. George H. Carswell and J. O. Wood were 
in the race, but making no headway. The nearest 
any of them came to a political rally was to catch 
a court house crowd here and there. The good doc- 
tor’s high calling had not schooled him for the 
hustings, and Mr. Holder, chairman of the High- 
way Department, and running on that record, was 
not able to create excitement talking about bitu- 
lithic pavement and concrete mixtures. 

Talmadge’s opening gun at McRae shook the 
politics of that summer out of its lethargy, and the 
pot began to boil, He brought from diseard the 
democratic practice of parading issue before the 
people, and for the first time since the days of Tom 
Watson and Hoke Smith campaign platforms 
sounded from the stump. Even before the return 
bout at Elberton the race for Commissioner of 
Agriculture eclipsed all others, even the contest for 
a seat in the United States Senate. 

Few men have a clear idea about what produces 
results in a political campaign — either good or 
bad. Talmadge did not know at the time what had 
gotten his race off to a good start. If he had 
known — or thought he knew — how to employ 
usual campaign methods Brown would probably 
have trimmed him to a turn. It just happened that 
one major speech in that campaign was enough. 
When David cracked down on Goliath with his lit- 
tle sling-shot and knocked him out the exploit was 
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talked about throughout the Israelite camp, and 
each man who repeated the story made David a 
bigger man. So it was with Talmadge’s run-in with 
Brown; the story went all over Georgia, gathering 
color as it went, and Talmadge became a bigger 
hero with each telling. It got around purely by 
mouth-to-ear; the newspapers did not aid it at all. 
Many of their reporters were on Brown’s payroll. 

All the politics which Talmadge knew were coun- 
ty politics, and little of that. The first thought of 
an amateur politician is to get out and see the vo- 
ters. Talmadge spent a grueling summer doing just 
that. About all he had to make the race on was 
faith in his cause and a Ford jalopy, loaded with 
tools and patching for punctures and blow-outs. 
Many were the times when he chugged into country 
towns on two cylinders, looking more like an auto- 
mobile mechanic than a candidate for a top-rank- 
ing state office. One rule of the road back in those 
days was: get two wheels into a rut, throw in the 
clutch, open the throttle, and pray. Many times he 
came out of a bog on the prayer. 

Brown played conventional politics. With hun-- 
dreds of strategically placed inspectors and other 
functionaries, his machine looked invincible. But 
the times were out of joint for conventional polities 
in that race, and the September primary rewarded 
the faith and courage and tenacity of the man from 
Sugar Creek. 

If Talmadge harked back to the Cedars when Mrs. 
Toney taught him from McGuffey’s old fifth reader 
he would have recalled the story of the little red 
hen who found a grain of wheat. She asked all of 
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her barn-yard neighbors, the story goes, to help her 
‘plant it, but none of them would help. She planted 
it herself. Then she asked them to help her harvest 
the wheat when it ripened; still none would help 
her. She harvested it herself. But when the rip- 
ened grains were ready to eat they all volunteered 
to help the industrious little hen with the eating. 
When Talmadge had gotten on the safe side of the 
September primary not only the reigning poli- 
ticlans but the men whose goods came under the 
scrutiny of the Department of Agriculture devel- 
oped a deep affection for him. They had plenty of 
plans and suggestions, even to the selection of his 
staff. Their tender ministrations pursued him to 
the very horns of the altar, as persistent as tempta- 
tion. As the good Justice led the newly elected 
state officials down to the Speaker’s dais of the 
Legislative chamber to administer their several] 
oaths of office, he slowed the procession down a bit 
to help Talmadge eat the ripened wheat. ‘‘’Gene,’’ 
he said in undertones, ‘‘I want you to do something 
for so and so — he’s the best man Brown had in 
the Department; he can practically run it for you. 
I sure hope you can do something for him.’’ 

‘“You bet I will do something for him, Judge,’’ 
was ’Gene’s reply, ‘‘and I’m going to do it just as 
soon as you swear me in — ‘‘He’s the first man 
I’m going to fire!’’ 


CHAPTER V 
Lightnin’ Hits Blackjack 


People who heard Talmadge on the stump during 
the campaign expected the fur to fly and political 
heads to fall the minute he planted himself behind 
that big desk. But even ’Gene Talmadge knew that 
a state house officer had best postpone his firing 
until after the Legislature adjourns. These ser- 
vants of the public are as suave and polite as a 
Pascha’s butler while the appropriations bill is go- 
ing through and while committees are scrutinizing 
their legislation, but once the legislators get back 
home they act upon slight provocation. And that 
holds true with respect to governors, too. 

A hot political campaign is democracy’s finest 
device to acquaint the people with their govern- 
ment. Talmadge had made such ingenious use of 
that device that the General Assembly which con- 
vened the day he took office felt committed to tie 
legislation which he had advocated during the cam- 
paign. There was no revamping of the department 
at all; the bills went solely to brushing away the 
loop-holes and exemptions which corporation law- 
yers had lobbied through for the special protection 
of their clients. Neither the politicians in the de- 
partment nor the lobbyists felt safe in precipitating 
a row with Talmadge by opposing his legislation — 
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he was running along too well with leaders in the 
General Assembly. When the session was over 
Talmadge was in position to drive directly toward 
his objectives. Then it was that the fur began to 
fly. 
The hundred-odd inspectors scattered over the 
state went off the payroll without incident; not so 
with the professional and semi-professional men 
who held key positions in the department. They 
would probably have surrendered their posts in 
accordance with the ancient game of politics under 
the spoils system but for a reporter for one of the 
state’s largest daily papers. He was high upon the 
payroll, and when Talmadge weaned him from the 
payroll hell was to pay. Smarting under the loss 
of an honorarium not to be despised, this newsman 
headlined Talmadge as the wild man of Sugar 
Creek. He took up the cudgel of the ‘‘career man’’ 
and then it was learnd that the veterinarians and 
chief inspectors and agronomists claimed title to 
the jobs under some character of instrument whicn 
read like a cross between a commission to public 
office and a contract of employment. Nothwith- 
standing their color of title to these jobs Talmadge 
fired them. They refused to quit. Talmadge stopped 
their pay and refused to honor their expense 
vouchers, but they kept office hours along with him. 
After a couple of weeks of hide-go-seek Tal- 
madge’s cronies, whom he had brought along from 
the Wiregrass, strong-armed them out of their of- 
fices and changed the locks on the doors. They went 
into the courts, and for a few days writs of injunc- 
tion flew thick and fast. Talmadge somewhat justi- 
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fied the title of wild man from Sugar Creek — he 
ignored the injunctions only to be summoned be- 
fore a grim, but uncertain, judge to receive a sen- 
tence of one year in the common jail of Bibb Coun- 
‘ty. But even that drastic action did not crack the 
purpose of the hard-headed countryman. He filed 
an appeal to the Supreme Court, shucked his coat, 
and waded in to finish the fight he had started. 

In spite of the court orders (Talmadge had su- 
perseded them by appeals) the wild man from 
Sugar Creek (the phrase had become current by 
this time) had organized a new staff of veterinari- 
ans, inspectors, ete. Fertilizer was about to move 
for spring sales. He had said more about fertilizer 
inspections during the campaign than anything else, 
and manu‘acturers looked for trouble. It was said 
at the time that a sales manager reporting to his 
bosses at the home office summed up Talmadge’s 
new inspection service. ‘‘Why!’’ he declared, ‘‘if 
you move a car-load of that guano of yours 
through any Georgia town at midnight that dam 
fellow, Talmadge, or a gang of his inspectors, will 
bounce out of bed smelling that ochre filling which 
you substitute for cotton seed meal!’’ They con- 
cluded that the only way out was to hand their 
chemists the law which Talmadge had gotten the 
legislature to pass and tell them to mix every bag 
of fertilizer to fit it. And that is what they did. 

But the men who manufacture synthetic products 
and feedstuffs proved to be harder nuts to crack. 
They employed a few lawyers and took out after 
Talmadge in the federal courts, but their writs of 
injunction were made to perform a function which 
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they had not intended — a function more profitable 
to all concerned. Talmadge published the Market 
Bulletin, a department publication with an enor- 
mous circulation in rural Georgia. He publicized 
their mixtures and formulas all over the State, and 
soon farmers and housewives became so formula- 
conscious that manufacturers had to make their 
cocoanut oil butter, powdered milk, et cetera, really 
good to get any sales at all. The happy ending 
brought manufacturers and Georgia dealers more 
business, and purchasers what they paid for. 

By the time the democratic primary of 1928 
warmed up almost everyone who dealt with Georgia 
farmers through the Department of Agriculture 
had become reconciled to Talmadge. Nothwith- 
standing, the Brown organization attemped a 
come-back. — . 

Patronage troubles which beset the early days 
of Talmadge’s term as Commissioner were over, 
save undetermined lawsuits filed by the ‘‘hoss doc- 
tors,’’ as the Market Bulletin termed them. Tal- 
madge campaigned that summer, principally to ac 
quaint the people with his objectives during the 
succeeding term, and to gain legislative support for 
his program. The railroads and packing houses 
eame under his guns this time affording excellent 
background for his role as wild man. He denounced 
discriminatory freight rates which, he claimed, 
worked particuarly against farmers and livestock 
raisers, and generally against shippers of every 
commodity from points in the South. He told his 
constituents that livestock raising had been robbed 
of ‘profit by the arbitrary control of markets by 
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packing houses. Deeply interested in livestock 
raising on the plains and tablelands in Georgia, he 
saw and pointed out the disadvantage any packing 
house in this section would suffer because of dis- 
criminatory freight rates. Soon his fellow commis- 
sioners in the South joined the fight. It was later 
taken up by the Southern Governors’ Conference, 
and found its way into gubernatorial platforms 
south of the ‘‘Smith & Wesson”’ Line. No inaugu- 
ral address now-a-days would sound quite right 
without it, and it is an ever-ready subject for ex- 
temporaneous outbursts wherever politicians from 
the deep South are interviewed by the press. 

Talmadge’s overwhelming victory for re-election 
in 1928 entitled him, as democratic processes go, to 
legislative support. But when he dug the railroads 
and packing houses in the ribs, he aroused sleeping 
dogs of traditionally bad temper. 

Talmadge could do little about the freight rates 
except to raise pluperfect hell, and he did plenty of 
that. But when he found packers who controlled 
the industry arbitrarily fixing the price of hogs in 
Georgia well under the quoted market he went all- 
out in the role ascribed by the disappointed news 
reporter. He went into competition with the all- 
powerful Swift Packing Company single-handed. 
He pegged the hog market in Georgia — on a shoe- 
string, to be sure — but he was able to margin 
eighty-four carloads of porkers during the season, 
diverting shipments to other markets and threaten- 
ing their anticipated supply. Quite likely it was 
Talmadge’s publicity rather than his competition 
that troubled the packers — it started talk of dust- 
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ing off the anti-trust laws. At any rate, the re- 
creant Commissioner knocked sense into the heads 
of the greatest meat packing house in the world, 
and they began to rate Georgia hogs with the best 
in the north and northwest. 


That fight was soon to school Talmadge in the 
politics which bob up after the votés are counted. 
Then it is, he learned, that transportation com- 
panies, and other corporations of national import, 
begin their politics, spending money in six figures 
for advertising in Georgia newspapers, and hiring 
lawyers and lobbyists and public relations men to 
contact the ‘‘powers that be,’’ and the powers that 
‘‘want to be’? — even the powers that ‘‘used-to- 
be.’’? Even David failed to play a return engage- 
ment with his little sling-shot, nor does a popular 
figure in one campaign have assurance that he can 
keep it until the next; newspapers and public rela- 
tions men see to that when public officials begin to 
step on their clients’ toes. They had never en- 
countered a more inviting target than the wild man 
from Sugar Creek, and they trained their guns on 
him. 

They began adroitly — news stories about his 
trip to the Kentucky Derby. Being a lover and a 
breeder of horses, Talmadge had missed few of 
these events since his college days. But they crowd- 
ed Governors and Senators and events of national 
importance off the front page to headline Tal- 
madge’s last visit to the Kentucky Derby, to divert 
attention from what he was doing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Maybe, they intimated, he bet 
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on the horses — implying that it was quite an im- 
moral thing to do! Then, there was the vile temp- 
ter — maybe he had twisted the Commissioner’s 
arm to get a drink down his throat. There was a 
possibility in their stories — one could plainly see 
it between the lines —that the well known trium- 
virate, minus only the song, had enlivened the sur- 
roundings at Louisville where men are wont to 
gamble at the sport of kings. Only the unsuspect- 
ing failed to see in it a grand build-up for a legisla- 
tive blitzkreig. 

Young Richard Brevard Russell, Jr., popular 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and son of 
the revered Chief Justice, assumed the office of 
Governor in 1930, following a spirited campaign in 
which he eliminated a number of ‘‘old line’’ poli- 
ticians in line for the honors. The Brown organ- 
ization failed to provide sufficient opposition in 
1928 to make the race for Commissioner of Agri- 
culture interesting, and the gubernatorial contest, 
particularly the run-over between Russell and E. D. 
Rivers, caused the General Assembly chosen in the 
same election to be colored with the Russell victory. 
The young Governor’s plan to recast the state gov- 
vernment, which had grown into confusing patch- 
work, was looked upon with universal favor and 
the Assembly quickly enactd it into law. The 
backbone of the structure was the Reorganization 
Bill, in which first appeared the famous ‘‘grand- 
father’s clause,’’ giving the Governor control over 
expenditures in the several departments and en- 
abling him to arrest overspending and move to- 
ward a balanced budget. A fight on an unbalanced 
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budget was as popular than as a fight on the boll 
wevil. 

But the young fellows who were charting the 
course for the new administration could not let 
well enough alone. Prodded by public relations men 
whose clients Talmadge had offended, they decided 
to take a blast at him. The Commissioner had been 
pretty well trimmed for the kill. His faults had 
been headlines by rote — his lawsuits, his trip to 
the Kentucky Derby, his ousting of the Veterinari- 
ans and, generally, his failure to ‘‘get along’’ with 
the politicians who were running the show. <A reso- 
lution was offered in the General Assembly prohib- 
iting editorials in the Market Bulletin. It passed 
both Houses by safe majorities. Other bills were 
introduced placing the Department of Agriculture 
under the thumb of the Governor, and they passed. 
They really had the wild man from Sugar Creek in 
a corner, and they thought the time propitious to 
pitch him out of the political picture for good and 
all. They created a Senate Committee to investi- 
gate him, and a glance at the charges which they 
made would lead one to believe that they had saved 
current editions of the Atlanta newspapers and 
adopted the headlines to state their accusations. 
The count on which they finally settled related to 
money illegally spent to peg the hog market. 
Others related to expenditures made to organize a © 
tariff bureau to get farm products the same protec- 
ted markets enjoyed by manufactured goods, and 
they did not overlook the trip to the Derby. The 
committee summoned the Commissioner before it. 
‘You are charged,’’ it advised him, ‘‘with using 
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fourteen thousand dollars of the state’s money to 
buy hogs.’’ 

‘*You’re wrong,’’ he told them, ‘‘it was eighty 
thousand dollars.’’ 

Pausing to let that sink in, he continued. ‘‘I found 
these packing houses in Chicago depressing the 
price of hogs Georgia farmers had raised for the 
market. They were bidding four cents per pound un- 
der their own market. I pegged the market—bought 
the hogs from Georgia farmers and shipped them to 
Baltimore. I reckon it took around eighty thousand 
dollars, but I got back all but ten thousand — but 1 
learned them Chicago packers some sense. They put 
the market back where it ought to be, and I saved 
Georgia farmers more than a quarter of a million 
dollars, and I don’t regret losing the ten thou- 
‘sand !"? 

Surveying the members intently, he asked: ‘‘Do 
you?”’ 

A plea of confession.and avoidance is the only 
effective plea in politics. It put the committee on 
the defensive. Not prepared for that turn in events 
it adjourned to think things over. It met again the 
next day, and the Commissioner repeated the same 
statement with embellishments and declared that he 
would do the same thing again the minute Chicago 
packers started the business of robbing Georgia 
hog raisers. When the committee summoned him a 
third time he ignored it. They retorted with a war- 
rant for his arrest and directed the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to bring him before them forthwith. 

When that august officer appeared in the Com- 
missioner’s office to execute the warrant he read - 
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its recitals with deep solemnity, then looked down 
at the wiry little Wiregrass farmer, still seated at 
his desk. He had said not a word. Eyeglasses sel- 
dom add to the expression of the eyes of the wear- 
er. But the thick lenses which Talmadge wears 
seem to speed the flashes from his sensitive eyes in 
quick jabs which almost talk. To the Sergeant they 
had the effect of flak reaching up for its target. He 
did not wait for an answer. Turning quickly he re- 
traced his steps to the waiting committee, and, 
based upon the report which he made, they drafted 
articles of impeachment. 

Here the newspapers and public relations men 
rushed in. They flashed headlines across the front 
pages like forks of lightning, stabbing in blistering 
jabs for the audacious farmer who had dared stick 
to his guns. The publicity patter was a novel one 
— found no fault with the Commissioner’s build- 
ing fertilizer formulae to requirements of law; no 
direct criticism for demanding equality in freight 
rates; no punching for halting profiteering in se- 
rums which cattlemen were entitled to receive at 
cost. The burden of grief seemed to blur the pic- 
ture — they couldn’t seem to get together on just 
why they were after Talmadge.. The only thing 
they agreed upon was that they wanted Talmadge 
impeached. 

The people saw straight through it. Those head- 
lines made the boys out in the sticks fightin’ mad. 
Farmers living on the hillsides forgot their Sun- 
day language when they talked about it; so did the 
planters in the Wiregrass and down on the flat- 
lands. Letters by the scores hit the desks of legis- 
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lators, penciled on school tablet paper by hands un- 
accustomed to the business of writing letters. As 
legislators opened them they glanced to see their 
neighbors in seats behind, and in seats in front, 
and in seats to the right and left of them, reading 
letters of the same import. Such letters trouble 
public officials when they come in volume. In a 
single day the blitzkreig reached enormous propor- 
tions, but the new and popular administration was 
on the wrong end of it. The impeachment resolu- 
tion went the way of the toy balloon pricked with a 
pin. It didn’t get enough votes to count, and Eu- 
gene Talmadge emerged from the melee an omi- 
nous shadow over their immediate future. 


Crapter VI 


The Pot Boils Over 


Georgia was seething with politics in the summer 
of 1932 — national, state and local. There was 
scarcely a public office from the Presidency down 
that was not hotly contested, and it was a year to 
be remembered for political upsets. Georgia’s 
young Governor was in the midst of adjusting the 
affairs of state to measures enacted by a sympa- 
thetic Legislature when the death of the Senior 
Senator, William J. Harris, occurred. Whatever 
plans the Governor might have had to complete 
these adjustments were halted as new political hon- 
ors appeared on the horizon. His attention lifted 
from the prosaic affairs of his state to become fixed 
upon a seat in the United States Senate. Accord- 
ingly, he appointed Major John S. Cohen to the 
vacancy and announced his own candidacy for Har- 
ris’ unexpired term. 

There were many reasons why the Governor 
wished to make the change. His reform legislation 
had necessitated new taxes, and, in spite of these, 
appropriations could not be paid in full. Practi- 
cally every state department was operating on the 
cuff. Teachers’ salaries and Confederate pensions 
were months in arrears and a mounting deficit in 
the treasury accounts was giving the Governor and 
his friends deep concern. The back-wash of the 
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debacle in the stock and bond markets two years 
before was settling down, and there was unrest in 
business and banking circles. Farmers were in dis- 
tress as dire as they had even known. The new 
taxes became increasingly hard to pay, and the 
Governor and his friends found themselves in a 
none too enviable position. 

Soon after Major Cohen assumed office Charles 
R. Crisp, dean of the Georgia delegation in con- 
gress and vice-chairman of the ways and means 
committee, announced his candidacy for the senate 
in opposition to Russell. Administration leaders 
had unwittingly set the stage for Talmadge to run 
for governor. The abortive attempt to impeach 
him had served only to publicize his spectacular 
victory over a combine acknowledged to be power- 
ful, and that victory made him heroic in the eyes 
of the man on the street. Circumstances were invit- 
ing to candidates of all schools of thought, and par- 
ticularly so to opportunists looking for the light- 
ning to strike. Talmadge’s announcement was fol- 
lowed by nine others: Thomas W. Hardwick, Abit 
Nix, Arlie Tucker, Peter S. Twitty, John N. Hol- 
der, Hoke O’Kelly, John I. Kelly, H. B. Edwards 
and F. B. Summers. Hardwick was an old rat in 
the barn in Georgia politics, and so was Holder. 
Tucker was retiring as speaker of the house of 
representatives, testing his wings for the first 
time. John I. Kelly, once secretary to Senator 
Thomas E. Watson, embraced the opportunity to 
pull the late senator’s clan together and crusade 
under his battle flag, while Nix provided the “best 
element’? an opportunity to wash their hands of 
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sordid politics. The others were just runnin’. It 
was a battle royal. 

The Piedmont and Ansley Hotels, separated by 
a narrow street, housed all of the campaign head- 
quarters and, as when the old Kimball House was 
the eenter of Georgia politics, friend and foe 
worked at close quarters. Campaign suites ranged 
from one-room affairs with a girl addressing liter- 
ature to an entire wing with an organization com- 
parable to the Staff directing D day operations 
across the English Channel. Attached to this lat- 
ter were cartoonists, publicity writers, reception 
ists, chairman and sub-chairmen for this and that, 
and men whose jobs were to pep-talk callers and 
enlighten them on points to put the candidate over. 
A huge reception room accommodated the casual 
eallers. Back of that was a room for the campaign 
manager’s confidential secretaries and helpers. 
Still further back were the cloistered chambers of 
the candidate. Here he listened to suggestions 
from the ‘‘bull room’’ which managed to pass the 
manager’s office, and talked to those concerned 
with strategy. Scattered about were other rooms 
used by clerks and volunteer workers during the 
day to classify and dispatch mail, and at night by 
out-of-town supporters called in for conferences 
and check-ups. : 

A number of ‘‘turner-downers’’ worked directly 
under the manager and the candidate; some an- 
swered letters asking for donations for everything 
ranging from buying a peg-leg for uncle Wash to 
roofing a tabernacle. Others took care of the ex- 
cited fellow (and his tribe is legion) who turns up 
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in everybody’s campaign headquarters with stories 
about how the other side is making inroads down 
in his district. He never wants a cent for himself 
— No! But, he confides, the other side is putting 
up a wad of dough with so-and-so down there, and 
if something is not done immediately things are 
sure to go to the ‘‘dimnition bow-wows.’’ He can, 
of course, take so much (about the price of the new 
suit he needs) and tie up that district so tight the 
good apostle Paul could not come down there and 
blast one precinct from the proper column. It-is 
surprising how often this resolute outsmarts the 
most cautious ‘“‘turner-downer,’’ particularly dur- 
ing the last stages of the campaign. I have seen 
his type many times walk out of these hotels late in 
the afternoon with moochings equal to the returns 
from a one-horse cotton crop, and his roll contained 
bills from every candidate in every race. 

The result in the senatorial race was not pivotal ;s 
it was in the gubernatorial race. Both candidates 
were good men. Crisp would probably have been 
more independent, — he had been schooled in con- 
gress when it was independent, but the decade 
which began with that session was no time for men 
of independent thought. The Senate was to have 
in its membership a few men of outstanding abili- 
ty, but these were not able to impress their leader- 
ship upon the Senate, nor upon the ‘country. The 
national administration was to discard such men 
for the mediocre. 

If the electorate had marched to the polls at any 
time within a month from the date of Mr. Crisp’s 
announcement he would have received seventy-five 
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per cent of the votes. It happened that the Ways 
and Means Committee had before it at the time a 
measure which levied an excise tax on utilities 
services. The chairman was, for some reason, ab- 
sent and Mr. Crisp was in charge of the legislation. 
The final draft of the Bill was made by the com- 
mittee after the Congress had fixed a date for ad- 
journment. Under the provisions of the completed 
bill the tax was to be collected from consumers. 
Many members of the House and Senate scored 
the Bill because of these provisions. It was de- 
nounced by certain members of the Committee, but 
it reached the floor during the last hours of the ses- 
sion, and at a time when the obnoxious provisions 
had to be accepted or the tax measure rejected in 
its entirety. Members of the Committee, to clear 
their skirts, hinted at trickery, charging that these 
provisions had been written into the bill at a night 
session. The blame was placed squarely upon act- 
ing chairman Crisp. 

All this occurred, and had been widely public- 
ized, shortly before Governor Russell opened his 
campaign. He went on the radio for his opening 
speech and charged: that Mr. Crisp had had a visit 
from the president of one of the major utilities 
corporation during the final night session of the 
Committee; that, following the visit, the bill was al- 
tered to place the tax upon the consumer; and that 
Mr. Crisp was guilty of bad faith in that he had 
forced the obnoxious provisions upon the Congress 
against the wishes of the Committee. 

A couple of weeks went by without a reply from. 
Mr. Crisp. The governor devoted another radio 
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-broadcast to this attack, and still there was no re- 
ply. The governor began to ‘‘rub it in,’’ and final- 
ly Mr. Crisp replied in substantially these words: 
“Yes, I did have a visit from my friend of the 
power and light company that night, but it was 
purely a social visit. I put the provisions in, that 
Bill because so many widows and orphans hold 
stock in gas and electric companies and I did not 
want to depress the value of their stock.”’ 

From that moment Dick Russell was in the race. 

Mr. Crisp came to Georgia when the congress ad- 
journed and set up campaign headquarters. In- 
stead of one campaign manager he had two. They 
were called co-managers, as if there might be jeal- 
ousy of rank. In addition, he had an imposing 
campaign staff and all of the details of the organ- 
ization were published repeatedly. For weeks on 
end the public read more about the co-managers, 
the publicity director, and the other dignitaries, 
than about the candidate. Newspapers carried few 
statements from Mr. Crisp; in the majority of 
cases they came from the co-managers and the pub- 
lic, quite naturally, got the idea that they were 
running for the senate by proxy. 

Russell hammered for a month on a plank in his 
platform which would fix a tax on jute, a point 
which Talmadge had raised in his tariff bureau. 
He argued that it was necessary to protect cotton 
farmers against the competition of foreign serf 
labor. Finally Mr. Crisp agreed with Russell and 
promised that if he were elected he would urge just 
such a tariff. The Governor countered with the 
perfectly natural inquiry: ‘‘Why haven’t you, dur- 
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ing the twenty years you have spent in Congress, 
made some effort to get a tariff on jute?’’ No re- 
ply ever came. 

Mr. Crisp’s campaign staff was as much at sea 
on the offensive, and they took it only once. They 
complained that Mrs. Lucy R. D. Ficklen, an em- 
ployee of the state, was working against Mr. Crisp. 
“‘Of course, I am working against Mr. Crisp,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I am a woman, and if it had been left to him 
I could never have voted in any election. He op- 
posed woman suffrage.’? No member of the staff 
replied. 

The co-managers made at least three fatal mis- 
takes. They allowed their candidate to add new 
matter to his platform after the campaign had got- 
ten hot; they attacked the opposition at invulner- 
able points; they failed to ignore a charge, or to 
urge a plea of confession and avoidance, as the law- 
yers term it. They violated a fundamental princi- 
ple peculiar to a campaign in which the candidate 
seeks reelection: by allowing their candidate to 
promise to do a thing which he had theretofore had 
the chance to do (when he promised a tax on jute). 

Governor Russell did not make the mistake of 
publicizing the fact that he had a campaign mana- 
ger. Frank Scarlett did a superlative job in the 
back office directing the organization, but he took 
pains to make Dick Russell the whole show, and no 
one heard a thing about anybody else. 

Talmadge opened his campaign at McRae on 
July 4. Not only had his name become a drawing 
card, but the atmosphere was charged with anxiety 
and fear, and people gathered from every county 
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in such numbers as to dwarf any political meeting 
Georgia had ever seen. The feeling was universal 
that ’Gene would tell them the truth. It had been 
tacitly agreed among leaders in the General As- 
sembly, and in the Russell administration, that only 
a sales tax could balance the state’s budget and 
keep the schools open. Men high in business circles 
saw no other solution, and the people had all but 
become reconciled to it. They waited to see what 
"Gene would say. 

‘‘The state is collecting too much tax money 
now!’’ was the startling lead-off in that speech. 
‘*A sales tax is a tax on the poor!’’ he argued. ‘‘It 
brings in too much money too quick — and if they 
pass it I’ll veto it!” 

In that speech he committed himself to the first 
reduction of state taxes in half a century. ‘‘You 
can’t afford to pay from thirteen dollars and fifty 
cents to thirteen hundred dollars for automobile 
tags!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Three dollars is enough — 
and I'll cut it to three dollars!’’ 

*‘And don’t worry about your schools, they will 
operate, and your road building will start up. I’ll 
pay every dollar we owe; school teachers, confed- 
rate veterans, and everybody else, and I’ll do it: 
without raising your taxes one dime!’’ 

‘“‘A demagogue — a plain demagogue!’’ the poli- 
ticians declared, and opposition candidates joined 
the chorus. 

‘But Talmadge now had a public record behind 
him; he had made good on the promises he had 
made in 1926, and the people, urbanites as well as 
farmers, believed that he would do just what he 
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said he would do, impossible though it seemed. 

From that day, the race for Governor over- 
shadowed every other contest. Crisp and Russell 
were catching courthouse crowds here and there 
and jabbing at each other in the newspapers, but 
the crowds followed Talmadge. Tucker and Sum- 
mers fell by the wayside after a couple of weeks, 
but the others talked loud and long before such 
crowds as they could find, and their sole stock-in- 
trade was to cuss Talmadge. John I. Kelly fussed 
and fumed for a debate. Denied the opportunity to 
speak to the crowds which Talmadge was drawing, 
he sought to force himself upon them. While speed. 
ing to a Talmadg rally to ‘‘beard the lion in his 
lair,’’ invitation or no, he met with an automobile 
accident which kept him in the hospital until the | 
race was over. But, game to the last, he campaigned 
by radio from his bedside. He had more fight in 
him than any of the other candidates, but Georgia 
politics have seen few men who could have stemmed 
the Talmadge tide in 1932. 

The hotels had been veritable beehives of activi- 
ty since the campaigns started. But on election 
morning they were as quiet as any morgue. KEvery- 
one had gone; the candidates and workers back. 
home to vote, and the callers and hangers-on wait- 
ing to see which way the cat would hop — it was no 
time to be seen hanging around the headquarters of 
a defeated candidate. 

By noon the radio was broadcasting scattered 
returns and their tally-keepers had their ears glued 
to the loud speakers, charting the trend. By mid- 
afternoon the lobbies began to fill, and the street 
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between the two hotels took on the appearance of a 
plaza as people hurried back and forth. By sun- 
down the place was a seething, roaring, bantering 
mass of people, alternate groups cheering the 
newscasts which indicated the good fortune of their 
favorites. The candidates were back now, sur- 
rounded by their coteries, and the lobbies and 
corridors were beginning to overflow. Hillbilly 
musicians were unboxing their fiddles and banjos, . 
and the bards were gathering to sing their songs 
and play their jibes as the anxious hours wore on. 

For many it was a case of ‘‘read ’em ’n’ weep.’’ 
Talmadge held a commanding lead from the begin- 
ning, as had Governor Russell, and about the only 
thing which prolonged interest in the gubernatorial 
race was the possibility of a run-over. But the peo- 
ple in the hotels were interested in all the races, 
and they shouted as the fortunes of their candidates 
see-sawed up and down. By nine o’clock the lob- 
bies and parlors and corridors of the hotels had be- 
come counting-houses, as men who had bet began 
to pay and to collect. Coins changed in some cor- 
ners, while rolls of folding money passed in others. 
Now and then a group would be seen leaving. There 
were fellows who had bet on the wrong horse, too 
sick to stay it out. Others became really activated, 
spoiling for whoopee as tally-sheets indicated that 
their man was under the wire. By and by the losers 
were either gone or had ‘‘jined the opposition,’’ 
and a mammoth love feast converted what had 30 
lately been a battleground ‘into a setting for, a 
carnival of fun. 
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Finally, in the ‘‘wee sma’ hours,’’ when the ban- 
jos from the mountains had ceased to twang and 
the bards from the plains were hushed, the hotels 
became quiet again. But celebrants were all about, 
some on the carpets in their rooms — too knocked 
out to undress for bed; some were draped across 
sofas and armchairs in the lobbies, and not a few 
woke up as guests of the chief of police, wondering 
whence had come the black eye, or the torn shirt 
or, maybe, what had become of the seat of what had 
recently been a perfectly good pair of pants. 

When the show was over Talmadge had a majori- 
ty of all county unit votes, as well as a safe majori- 
ty of popular votes. Governor Russell was indebted 
to the Crisp campaign management for an easy 
victory, and George B. Hamilton had a slight lead 
in popular votes over M. L. Ledford for State 
Treasurer, but lagged in county unit support by the 
narrow margin of two votes. G. C. Adams was 
Commissioner-designate, to succeed Talmadge in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Talmadge turned now to the task of organizing 
for the biggest job Georgia people had ever com- 
mitted to any governor. 


CHapter VII 
The Palace Guard 


Before the echoes of the battle of the ballots had 
died away Talmadge was enmeshed in that head- 
ache of all headaches — patronage. It began with 
the selection of delegates to the party convention. 
Applicants for these places never want: pay-jobs, 
but those selected will insist upon bossing every- 
thing the administration does in their respective 
bailiwicks. If a highway engineer, or other state- 
house man, wishes to wind up in a major row, with 
the Governor as referee, just let him buck one of 
these delegates on a local matter. Membership in 
the General Assembly carries no such affluence in 
the local counties, since the man first noticed by the 
new Governor is presumed to be the ‘‘man to see’’ 
about matters in his neck of the woods. I have seen 
men and women fight for these places with greater 
tenacity than IJ have ever seen office-seekers fight 
for major jobs. The Governor is usually able to 
smooth things out with a disappointed job-hunter, 
but not with his sponsor — this convention dele- 
gate. 

High on the new Governor’s list of unweleomed 
duties is the selection of the military staff. No ap- 
pointee in any category is half so hard to choose 
or easy to satisfy. He will ‘‘sweeten the kitty’’ on 
all occasions if he may have a tinseled uniform and 
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the coveted title. He will not bother about where 
the new road runs, or whether it runs at all, nor 
will he give the slightest trouble about appoint- 
ments. Just give him a lithographed commission 
attesting his high rank and make way for him at 
the parties, for there he will be, sporting his eight 
pounds of gold braid, and his wife will be there 
too, flounced and powdered. It is their big oppor- 
tunity to make copy for the society column. If he 
does not fly the coop and resign, publicly and with 
gusto, Just about the time his benefactor gets into 
the throes of a campaign for reelection, I, for one, 
am wil'ing for him to be called Colonel for and dur- 
ing the balance of his natural life. 

‘When aman goes through a hot SahbntoGal 
campaign, agonizes for a eouple of weeks over the 
selection of five hundred, or more, delegates and 
follows that with a rip-roaring convention, where 
his virtues are extolled and his name emblazoned 
(by politicians looking for sinecures) upon that 
scroll which contains the names of the state’s im- 
mortals, and where he is duly and solemnly de- 
clared to be the choice of his party, he is fit only 
for a quiet place where his jangled nerves may re- 
lax and where he can catch up with his sleep. The 
republic of Cuba has been held by many to be a 
safe enough distance from the storms which break 
the sobering inaugural season. Should a revolution 
shake that island the good vacationer will. be little 
disturbed — the contrast will not be great. Any 
Governor-designate can sleep peacefully through a 
South American revolution if his constituents ean 
be kept at safe distance. 
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But there is no rest for the working members of 
the staff. Back in the sharply reduced campaign 
headquarters they are laboring with the thousand 
and one things which must be done to get the new. 
administration off on the right foot. Some are 
drafting and redrafting legislation necessary to 
carry out the platform, keeping an ear to the 
ground for public opinion and the eccentricities of 
the incoming legislature. Others are refereeing 
bouts between rival claimants to this favor and 
that, and pacifying pouters who failed of the high 
rank of delegates to the convention, or who con- 
ceive themselves to have been otherwise mistreated. 
Stil others are arranging for the inauguration, the 
parade for the populace, the reception for the of- 
ficials and friends of the administration, and the 
grand ball for the plumed staff. 

All are concerned with the all-important task of 
capturing for the tried-and-true every elective post 
in the general assembly, particularly the presidency 
of the senate and the speakership of he house. [ 
doubt if they could get their governor back in town 
if they were not able to guarantee safe majorities 
for every administration-sponsored candidate. 

And there is the little matter of who will sit on 
the right hand, and who on the left — a question 
seldom settled before the victorious candidate slips 
away. He is most fortunate, and it is an unusual 
circumstance if he does not find the boys fighting 
like cats and dogs when he returns in a vain effort 
to settle matters between themselves. They never 
can. Here the new Governor has his greatest test 
of diplomacy and he begins petting, pacifying and 
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smoothing things out. He might well spare himself 
the pains; it is all unnecessary. I have never yet 
seen a close-in leave the camp in a fit of anger at 
that stage of the game. 

Inauguration morning finds gaiety in the corri- 
dors and halls of the capitol but not in the offices 
where secretaries and clerks are busy recording the 
last official acts of their out- “going chief. New faces 
appear in the corridors, peering through the door- 
ways, but not yet venturing into the offices. No one 
would fail to observe that their high morale con- 
trasts sharply with that of the clerks and secre- 
taries who move about in the offices, placing a doc- 
ument here and filing a paper there, with precision 
which comes from long familiarity with every desk 
and file. 

By noon time the corridors are crowded and peo- 
ple are massed in the plaza facing an improvised 
platform erected over the capitol steps for the oc 
casion. The band begins to play and the platform 
begins to fill with distinguished personages neces- 
sary to the program. The vacationer appears just 
in time to mount the platform. As he joins his 
family and greets his intimates, already in place, 
thunderous applause blends with martial music. 
The grim chief justice administers the oath of of- 
fice and the new governor receives the great seal 
of state. In turn, he administers the oath to his fel- 
low officers and after he has delivered the usual 
‘‘substance of things hoped for and evidence of 
thirgs not seen’’ speech he slips through a cordon 
of state troopers to his desk in the executive suite. 
Settled in that chair which has flavored his mid- 
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summer night dreams he looks about, uncertain 
what to do first. Recovering himself, he begins to 
punch all of the call bells in sight to see what re- 
tainer w-Il answer which bell. Then he starts upon 
a glamorous prelude to almost certain oblivion. 

Although separated from the huge reception 
room by a couple of sound-proof walls, he is sensi- 
tive that it is teeming with people. It is that part 
of the inaugural crowd which remained after the 
ceremonies were over. They were in the halls and 
corridors during the morning — the job hunters. 
The Governor has ceased to long for crowds and 
extended hands. He is not keen at this moment to 
mix with the electorate; he wants to get along with 
the job. Heretofore he was anxious to talk to the 
crowds now the crowds want to talk to him. I have 
seen more than a thousand pushing and jamming 
about that reception room at such a time, hoping to 
see some one who could get them to the governor. 

Necessarily every governor’s very first orders ac- 
complish the appointment of those immediately 
necessary to the operation of the executive depart- 
ment. I have never yet seen a newly commissioned 
democrat who could keep the matter secret, and as 
they come through the door from the inner sanctum 
the crowd gets the idea that jobs are going fast. 
From that moment nothing less effective than a 
bulldozer fit for service on the Alaskan Highway 
would be able to keep that mass of job-hunters 
from the Governor’s private office, and then it is 
that that harassed official ducks for a secluded suite 
in some down-town hotel in the hope that he may 
be able to get some of the pressing work done. 
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The patronage problem works out by degrees. 
The technique usually employed to select personnel 
capable of performing the highly specialized duties 
now required in the departments of state is such as 
to challenge interest, but I have found it no less in- 
teresting to observe the reaction of the selectees. 
I recall one old chap who had not had a job in 
years. He happened to click promptly — got a job 
the very first day. After a couple of pay days had 
worked wonders with his wardrobe, general ap- 
pearance and morale, he came to see the governor. 
He jumped all over the appointment secretary be- 
cause he was not admitted to the governor’s pres- 
ence at once. I recognized him as he pulled me 
aside, in spite of his changed appearance. I was 
surprised that somebody with a much greater de- 
gree of mercy than judgment had rescued the old 
derelict from poverty. Neither he nor any of his 
people had been worth a farthing to the campaign 
and I could not think of a job in any category 
which he could fill. I thought he wanted to thank 
the governor for his newly found chance to eat 
regularly, but that was far from his mind. He had 
come to the firm conviction that he was a big 
enough man for one of the top executive jobs and 
he was raising merry hell for one — he WeU 
some people ‘under him.”’ : 

Talmadge had a lot of trouble with iGtion am- 
bitious aspirant. He should have been assigned as 
Chief of Detectives because of his skill in lo- 
cating the governor regardless of any seclu- 
sion which we might provide. He waylaid the 
governor at the most unexpected times and places, 
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dogging his heels and insisting upon being ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Highway Department, the 
highest paying job within the gift of the governor, 
and probably the most important policy-making 
post in the state government. He had worked pret- 
ty hard in the campaign, but with his third grade 
education he could not have been expected to handle 
a job which required the ability to read and write, 
so we compromised with him by putting him on the 
back elevator in the capitol building and there left 
him with his political ups and downs. He never 
ceased to gripe. 

It would be quite impracticable for any governor 
to manage the affairs of state without close politi- 
cal advisers. After all, a state government is a po- 
litical institution, and in it every stratum of socie- 
ty is entitled to be represented. There are those 
who would exclude all except citizens of deep learn- 
ing, high morals and ethics; but men of this view- 
point seljom become governors. An old negro pro- 
vided the explanation for the selection of some of 
the personages found in every governor’s circle of 
political advisers. This negro was being sentenced 
after a jury had found him guilty of some charac- 
ter of petty offense. ‘‘Why, judge,’’ he informed 
with some emphasis, ‘‘I is a deacon in de biggest 
eullerd chuch in dis town.”’ 

‘‘How in the world did any church get around to 
the point of selecting you as a deacon?’’ the judge 
inquired. 

“‘You see, judge,’’ he replied, ‘‘de ruff ellement 
riz up and demanded reckonishun.’’ 

It takes many different kinds of people to make 
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up the body politic and any man who undertakes 
to serve as chief executive will find all unjailed 
‘elements’? demanding recognition. 

Initially this group is a thin-down from the cam- 
paign staff. Some survive the patronage pay-off, 
others last through the session of the general as- 
sembly which follows the inauguration, and from 
that point membership varies with political con- 
tingencies. No situation in a democracy other than 
the organization of a state government. could bring 
together people of such divergent backgrounds, 
reputations and affiliations. Each will swallow all 
that is distasteful in the others in order to bask in 
the sheer distinction of entering the side door to the 
governor’s office, or to guard every opportunity to 
sell the governor on whatever his associates might 
want. I have seen them bob in and out that door 
for no other purpose than to impress onlookers and 
clients in the public waiting room. Lawyers privi- 
leged to crash this door usually collect fees in ad- 
vance in pardon cases. One observing almost any 
governor’s reception room is quite likely to see this 
door swing open to industrialists, labor leaders, 
professional reformers, and to every character of 
looking-for-somethings. No governor will place the 
latchstring on this door out of easy reach of boy- 
hood ‘‘schoolmarms,’’ and it can be readily found 
by classmates and companions of swimming-hole 
days; but these, as a rule, seldom know what it is 
all about. They are neutral in the arguments with- 
in the political circle unless some enterprising 
there-for-business fellow finds a way to use them 
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in the maneuvers and intrigues which characterize 
the governor’s political coterie. 

In almost every instance there is an aggregation 
within this group capable of operating singly, in 
pairs, and in ever-changing combinations. They 
succeed in getting their hands in almost everything 
from selecting a speaker for the D. A. R. meeting 
to letting trans-state road contracts, and unless the 
governor be cautious and firm they will make the 
decisions for him. If this aggregation of patriots 
could handle statesmanship with the alacrity with 
which they are able to wield the political dagger 
upon unsuspecting throats, their advent upon a 
‘‘new era’? — and that is what they term the be- 
ginning of their control —would signal the dawn of 
the millennium. I recognized their technique in the 
battles royal we used to stage during World War I. 
The game was to select about a dozen colored 
troopers of varying sizes and weight for the affray, 
and offer an attractive purse to the last battler able 
to stand in the ring. Invariably the gang would 
make for the largest, huskiest contestant and pound 
him until they knocked him out; always carrying 
the fight to the largest and most dangerous looking 
man left on his feet. Nine times out of ten, when 
the battle was over, there would be left standing an 
insignificant looking little pint-sized chap to claim 
the prize. I have seen those battles royal over at 
the mansion, and behind that side door, when the 
stakes were high — a seven-figure road contract, 
a judgeship, and even a seat in the United States 
Senate. And I have seen the scales tippd by the 
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artless intervention of an old ‘‘schoolmarm’’ — 
don’t overlook her when you wish to reach officials 
in high stations. 

Once a man asked, ‘‘Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?’’ with a tone and inflection of 
voice which indicated that he was certain that his 
question could be answered only in the negative. 
He meant the question for subtle argument. Some 
will direct that question to this group, and in the 
same manner. The answer lies in the fact that such 
far-reaching reforms as we have witnessed origi- 
nated in these unofficial councils. Democracy must 
work with all legitimate groups, and it is the pre- 
dominant spirits in the body politic which chart its 
course. The correlation of divergent ideas and 
opinions to mould them into accepted public policy 
presupposes sharp controversies which we have 
given, with some distaste, the name of politics. In 
a democracy such as ours these controversies break 
around the selection of our public officials — not 
around referendums. For that reason, among 
others, public policy must come from the chief 
executives and they must surround themselves with 
staffs (unofficial, since there is no adequate pro- 
vision for such in the governmental structure) 
capable of interpreting public demands. Judge 
Samuel H. Sibley has defined public opinion, and 
common practices not governed by statutory law, 
as the informal law. The group under discussion 
can well be termed the liaison between the formal 
and the informal governments. 

We can distinguish the unofficial group of 
friends, confidants, and advisers which surround 
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our chief executives from the palace guard which 
surrounds dictators. The latter pass the word 
down from the power in the state; the former pass 
the word up from the power in the state (the peo- 
ple) to the executive. Only a hastily written edict 
is necessary to implement the will of a dictator, but 
mass meetings, elections, arguments, campaigns, 
campaign oratory and politics are necessary to as- 
certain the will of the people. Only in a democracy, 
therefore, is this group, to which I have referred 
with apparent derision in certain sentences and 
warm praise in others, possible. 

Almost invariably two or three chaps will be 
found in every governor’s coterie whose political 
antics demand a category separate and distinct 
from all other men. I shall not attempt to explain 
them — Dr. Wiggam could never do that — but 1 
will give the simple facts of the case. One having 
much to do with a gubernatorial campaign will see 
this type of fellow slipping very cautiously about 
the backrooms giving some very confidential stuff 
to the candidate. He will be seen there as often as 
possible not to attract notice — except that of the 
candidate. He is gum-shoe, pluperfect plus. The 
unsuspecting will not realize that this chap is do- 
ing exactly the same thing over in the headquarters 
of the other candidates. The fact that he is enjoy- 
ing the appointment and pay of one of the candi- 
dates only makes it better for him to fool each of 
the others. He will keep up this back-biting and 
double-crossing until the returns determine the 
winner; then, when the victor and his friends begin 
to celebrate (just then they love everybody) this 
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counterpart of Quisling will toss caution to the 
wind and become voluble to the extreme. He will 
freeze closest to the nominee, yell loudest, and de- 
nounce the defeated candidate in the most uncom- 
plimentary terms. The fact that the latter might 
have rescued him from obscurity and poverty is of 
no moment — he strives to make all and singular 
believe that he was the brawn and brain of the suc- 
cessful campaign. He will fool nine out of ten gov- 
ernors and wind up with a major job, but he is not 
through. He begins at once to build up the for- 
tunes of every other Quisling in the governor’s 
coterie, and, by means of every dishonorable prac- 
tice, attempt to cool and destroy the governor’s re- 
gard for everyone whose support was actual and 
bona fide. It is quite simple for this type of chap 
to bend over, slip his forefingers through his boot- 
straps and lift himself over almost any governor’s 
political fence to browse in the green pastures of 
the victor. His technique is to get one member of 
the family on each band wagon, then whichever 
might hit the jackpot will ‘‘take care’’ of the 
others. How can a chap like that lose? 

By the time a governor has served the major 
portion of his term he will have called some of the 
best people in his state to aid him. Some will have 
helped him immeasurably with his educational 
program; others with his health program; still 
others with the particular programs which chal- 
lenge their interest. Then, particularly if he stands 
for re-election, he comes to that point when he 
needs his political advisers. The group probably 
gets its greatest overhauling and around him will 
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be grouped his real friends — the fair-weather 
friends and the faint-hearted are gone. Up to this 
point the group as such has had no name at all. 
The individuals are spoken of severally as the gov- 
ernor’s friends, supporters, et cetera. But now the 
opposition newspapers pack all of their derision 
and scorn in a name — they call it ‘‘The Palace 
Guard.”’ 


Cxuapter VIIT 


A Bridge Among Friends 


When the General Assembly met in January, 
1933, to canvass the returns of the November elec- 
tions and inaugurate Eugene Talmadge Governor 
of Georgia, he was, more than at any other time, a 
question mark. His last public appearance had 
been at Macon when he accepted the nomination of 
his party, and on that occasion his quiet dignity 
contrasted sharply with his manner on the stump. 
His address of acceptance was scholarly and 
fraught with statesmanship. The party platform 
was built around that address and in it there was 
not the slightest recession from any statement, or 
promise, which he had made in the rough-and- 
tumble campaign. 

It is doubtful that Talmadge had a friend in Ma- 
con that day who did not go away from the conven- 
tion apprehensive. There was the politically pow- 
erful Highway Board which had wrecked the plans 
of more than one governor, and its influence stood 
squarely between Talmadge and one of his cher- 
ished aims — the three-dollar automobile tag. He 
had assured the people that he would reduce their 
taxes, and the ominous shadow of mounting debt 
in every state department made that promise seem 
impossible of fulfillment. The State owed its teach- 
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ers approximately four and a half million dollars 
in back salaries, part of which was six years past 
due. Confederate pensioners had been paid nothing 
during the previous six months, and many appro- 
priations could not be honored for lack of funds. 
Talmadge had set for himself a Herculean task, 

which everyone thought impossible of fulfillment. — 

In that interim between his election and inaugu- 
ration, a depression, devastating in the extreme, 
had settled down upon the country. Each setting 
sun had seen the crisis grow more dangerous until 
the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt as President 
of the United States assuaged the fears of the peo- 
ple to produce an anxious calm. The National elec- 
tion had served to take Talmadge out of the spot- 
light, so grave were the problems there involved. 
But the flood-lights found him again on the day of 
his inauguration to put him squarely in the spot- 
light. 

Permit a digression at this point to make this ob-: 
servation: If any man had predicted at this time 
(January, 1933) the extremes to which the national 
administration would go to reorganize and aug- 
ment the machinery of the federal government, 
that man’s best friend would have been perfectly 
willing to sign a lunacy writ against him. Social 
change was to follow social change, and each neces- 
sitated matching federal funds with state funds. 
These plans called for billions during the four 
years which followed. Those who revel in specula- 
tion may find much opportunity for mentai gym- 
nastics by attempting to think what might have 
happened to the New Deal in Georgia if it had 
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found a bankrupt treasury, a sales tax added to al- 
ready killing levies, and a morass of debt and dis- 
integration hindering state departments. But for 
Eugene Talmadge, the New Deal would have en- 
countered this spectre throughout Georgia. 

Talmadge was not the ‘‘trash mover’’ during the 
first several weeks of his administration which 
some had expected. Calm, suave and unruffled, he 
was even tolerant of rebuffs. He appeared to be 
taking the discipline of the Highway Board. Noth- 
ing akin to docility was evidenced by his inaugural 
address, nor his message to the General Assembly. 
These were strong and positive as had been his 
most impressive campaign speech. Neither con- 
tained any recession from any position he had 
taken. His legislative program embodied every 
campaign promise, and there was no let-up in his 
fight for any of them. But he was as truly conven- 
tional as had been the most conservative of his 
predecessors. 

Legislation suggested in the governor’s message 
went promptly to the various legislative commit- 
tees, but that recommendation which drew the larg- 
est headlines was his proposal for a three-dollar 
tag. This measure began to feel the opposition of 
the Highway Board the moment the Ways and 
Means Committee got it. Amendment after amend- 
ment slowed its progress. Hearings and confer- 
ences delayed a vote until the press doubted its pas- 
sage. After more deadlocks news writers ‘‘in the 
know”’ said it would not pass. (Apparently the 
Governor had forgotten about his three-dollar tag). 

When the general assembly adjourned sine die at 
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midnight with the three-dollar tag bill pigeonholed, 
the Highway Board thought it had taught another 
new Governor a lesson. This happy thought was to 
be enjoyed but very briefly. The general assembly 
adjourned on Saturday at midnight, and as legis- 
lators scurried to quit their desks the governor 
dipped his pen into an ink well. and boldly affixed 
his signature to an executive order reducing the 
price of automobile tags to a flat three dollars. 

Headlines in Sunday papers told the story. It 
was not merely a story about the reduction of an 
excise tax; it was a story which confirmed claims 
that a promise of Eugene Talmadge was worth full 
face value. But the fight was not over; it had mere- 
ly started. The department head in charge of the 
sale of automobile tags was undecided whether he 
could sell tags at three dollars. He was very 
promptly relieved of that responsibility, and on 
Monday following Georgia people lined up in front 
of the tag window for the cheapest automobile tag 
in the United States. In the meantime, the depart- 
ment head cogitated on the law and when he felt 
sure that the governor’s order was good and legal, 
he was restored to his job. The first round was de- 
cidedly the governor’s, but the Highway Board was 
not through. 

An armed truce followed, and during this time 
the governor felt secure with that very weapon 
which had been forged for his undoing — the bud- 
get law. It was passed while he was commissioner 
of agriculture and at a time when it was supposed 
he would continue to be. Its purpose was to slow 
him down and bring him under control. Strangely 
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enough, hig enemies had placed it in his hands and 
it proved to be the only weapon with which he could 
possibly have controlled the Highway Board. He 
was not bashful when the time came for its use. 

No legislative enactment has ever had so. much 
influence over Georgia politics as has the budget 
law. Prior to the time of its passage each state de- 
partment was a law unto itself. Elective officials 
could build up independent political machines, and 
they did. They could thumb their noses at the gov- 
ernor once they got a lump sum appropriation from 
the general assembly, and none of them had needed 
to include in their campaign promises, or in their 
programs, any cooperation with the chief executive. 
This meant years in office, because no issues in the 
governor’s race affected them and they never got 
eaught in the whirlpool of gubernatorial politics. 
Both the state treasurer and the comptroller-gener- 
al had spent the major part of their lives in those 
offices without opposition. 1932 brought the first 
contest for these offices since 1892, and sharp bat- 
tles have been waged: over them in every state pri- 
mary since. 

Administration leaders elected to hold the regu- 
lar session of the general assembly immediately 
following the ten-day session provided for by the 
biennial sessions amendment to the constitution. 
This was never contemplated, if we are to take the 
arguments of proponents of the measure as indica- 
tive of legislative intent. W. W. Mundy, representa- 
tive from Polk County, author of the amendment, 
sought to provide for the organization of the gen- 
eral assembly, the canvassing of election returns, 
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the inauguration of constitutional officers, and 
nothing more, during this ten-day session. It is 
doubtful, however, if the regular session will again 
be held during mid-summer, since no newly-elected 
governor will wish to mark time for six months be- 
fore starting his program. Talmadge was the first 
governor to be confronted with the problem. He 
thought conditions which he found demanded 
prompt legislative action and, for the first time 
since the adoption of the Constitution of 1877, Jan- 
uary 1933 ushered in a regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

One characteristic of Talmadge which marked 
him as truly conventional under ordinary circum- 
stances has been entirely overlooked. That was his 
inclination to leave employees and state depart- 
ments entirely alone, provided they were doing 
their jobs well. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Senate of the session of 1933 was cooperative with 
him to the fullest extent, and would have respected 
his wishes, he made no effort to block the confirma- 
tion of a single appointment made by his predeces- 
sor. He never at any time reorganized a state de- 
partment to get rid of an appointive officer whose 
term had not expired. In fact, he reappointed every 
official whom he found in the service of the state, 
provided they were giving satisfactory service. He 
made less use of the so-called ‘‘spoils system’’ than 
any of his predecessors. 

The inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
President of the United States on March 4th was 
the overshadowing political event of 1933. The gen- 
eral assembly which had inaugurated Talmadge 
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Governor of Georgia was nearing the end of its ses- 
sion. It adjourned for the ceremonies. Washing- 
ton had not seen such inaugural crowds since An- 
drew Jackson drew rein at the White House hitch- 
ing post and there dismounted to take the oath of 
office as seventh president of the United States. 
And quite the same feeling which pervaded Jack- 
son’s hilarious crowds was present in Roosevelt’s 
—a feeling that deliverance from some sinister 
thing had come. The whole nation caught the spirit 
of Pennsylvania Avenue when the President began 
his electrifying inaugural address. No scene was 
ever more perfectly set for dramatics, nor were 
dramatics more effectively employed. Phantom 
fears fell one by one as the President spoke, and 
fear itself was made to turn its sword ‘‘into its 
own proper entrails.’’ White elephants disappeared 
as if by magic — no longer were they on any one’s 
hands — and miniatures of the GOP emblem which 
adorned the homes and offices of life-long republi- 
cans found their ways to garbage cans. The magic 
term ‘‘New Deal’’ seemed to blast Hoover’s mythi- 
‘cal prosperity corner out for the enjoyment of 
everybody and his brother, and people were made 
to feel that they had only to put out their arms to 
embrace it. 

Talmadge and his party entered fully into the 
festival goings-on — until they began to mix with 
the ‘‘brain trusters’’ who had gone far even then 
to etch their idealistic dreams upon parchment to 
blueprint the first phase of the New Deal. Tal- 
madge could find no kindred spirits at all in that 
group. He came home from the ceremonies deflated 
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in spirit. I can best speak of his trepidation by 
garbling a line from Shakespeare — how he got it, 
found it, or came by it, what stuff ’twas born Tal- 
madge himself was to learn. My old neighbors in 
the Cherokee country would have expressed it by 
saying that Talmadge smelled a mouse. Soon 
‘‘draft’’ bills came down from Washington by the 
dozen to be passed by the Georgia legislature. Tal- 
madge relegated them to the waste basket, but he 
held his tongue. 

Legislative leaders attending the ceremonies in 
Washington came back loaded with draft legisla- 
tion and instructions to rush back home and pass 
them. They placed a Navy plane at the disposal of 
the Speaker of the Georgia house of representa- 
tives, and that functionary got behind his gavel be- 
fore his compatriots had left Washington. He 
dumped in the hopper some kind of a banking bill 
as a starter. It virtually confiscated bank deposits 
at the pleasure of the government, and excited 
members of both Houses passed it without the 
trouble of reading more than the deceptive caption. 

The Congress passed the Bill creating the - 
N.LR.A. within forty-five minutes after it hit their 
desks — it would have required two full hours to 
read it. It was the first gun of the New Deal, and 
the Democratic campaign staff in Georgia, reluc- 
tant to disband, seized the opportunity to stage a 
monster celebration. They called it the N.IR.A. 
Parade, and the thousands who lined Atlanta’s 
famed Peachtree Street saw for the first time the 
ugly blue eagle, coat-of-arms of N.ILR.A., which, 
ironically enough, was later to fall before the at- 
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tack of a coop of Pennsylvania chickens. Talmadge 
rode in the parade because of the universal demand 
that he lead the vanguard mounted upon a Georgia 
mule. Commenting on his part in the celebration 
later, Talmadge said: ‘‘I felt all the time like a 
damn fool.’”? A few days later, despite terrific 
pressure, he vetoed the banking bill, to erash the 
New Deal’s dog house. No one ever disagreed with 
that veto message, and the real complaint against 
the governor was that he showed distrust of the 
national administration by reading the bill before 
he acted on it. . 

With the adjournment of the General Assembly 
in March 1933, things settled down to routine. The 
uneasy head of the Highway Board was wearing 
the proverbial misfit crown. But, in the fullness of 
time, there was the necessity for the governor’s 
approval of the quarterly budget request. 

It was quite evident from the budget request that 
the Board did not share the Governor’s views as to 
economy of operations. It contained reams and 
sheets listing employees, many of whom were near 
relatives of senators. Set opposite those names 
were very attractive titles and salary scales. One 
~ road project then in operation carried on its pay- 
roll thirty-two workmen and twenty-eight engi- 
neers. Talmadge thought one civil engineer enough 
for that project and he gathered such momentum 
wielding the blue pencil on names with ‘‘C.H.’’ af- 
ter them, that he got far down on other lists before 
he could stop. When the request went back for re 
vision it looked like small boys had been marking 
pinochle scores all up and down each page. Back 
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it came to the governor with a curt statement from 
the board that they wished it approved just as they 
had submitted it. Talmadge ‘‘whacked’’ some more 
and sent it back again. 

The Board solemn judicio (Jud P. Wilholt dis- 
senting) decided they would accept no haif loaf, 
and refused to accept any money at all. They 
started a Mahatma Gandhi hunger strike. They 
quit paying salaries, current bills, or anything else. 
They stated.through the press that correspondence 
could not be answered because the governor would 
not let them have money for stamps. Talmadge 
watched their loin cloths flutter in the breeze of 
their own creation until the usefulness of the de- 
partment became impaired. It was then that he 
ended the hunger strike with an executive order re- 
citing that, since the board members had refused 
to receive funds due the department and had re- 
fused to administer its affairs they would be. 
deemed to have abandoned their offices. He pro- 
ceeded to fill the vacancies. 

Considering that the acts of the board members 
constituted a defiance of the Budget Law (now 
gaining in Talmadge’s favor what it was losing in 
that of its proponents) the Governor conceived it 
to be his duty to enforce that law by means of the 
duly constituted agency which the constitution had 
placed at his command for the purpose — the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The element of surprise is a great weapon. ‘T'al- 
madge used it. He took over the offices, the records 
and files of the department before any attempt to 
remove a single document was possible. An hour 
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or two’s communion with those records would have 
stood the deposed members well in hand for a court 
fight. As it was, they were willing to call it ‘‘quits”’ 
and assumed this attitude: ‘‘Keep your mouth shut 
and so will we,’’ and the long and undisputed reign 
of the powerful Highway Board was at an end. 

While there was to be no more trouble or dissen- 
sion as between the governor and the board, they 
had plenty of trouble from Washington. The Di- 
rector of the powerful Federal Bureau of Roads 
assumed to take control of Georgia’s Highway De- 
partment and sought to enforce that control by 
threats of withdrawal of Federal funds. Closely al- 
lied with him was Georgia’s Relief Administrator, 
a crabbed old maid, and the two made all the head- 
lines they could with their petty bickering and 
threats. Every now and then they gave out news 
items that Georgia’s share of her taxpayers’ money 
(as if it did not belong to Georgia) was being 
‘frozen’? or ‘hung on a hook,’’ until Talmadge 
did this, or that. But Talmadge never got around 
to meeting their ultimata. 

The first to try the business of blacklisting 
Georgia was the relief administrator, under whose 
jurisdiction fell the W. P. A. road projects. She 
fixed the wage scale which, she said, the Highway 
Department must pay. The governor and the. 
board ignored her and continued to pay wages pre- 
vailing in the section in which the work was being 
done, taking the position that farmers could not 
compete with their government for labor necessary 
to gather crops and, further, that wages suggested 
by the relief administrator would fix the incomes of 
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relief workers high above that of farm labor, and 
of farmers themselves, and make it difficult to get 
crops harvested. Just at the time director MeDon- 
ald, of the Federal Bureau of Roads, began to feel 
the very keen need for a bridge at Ball’s Ferry, 
down in Congressman Carl Vinson’s Sixth District 
of Georgia. He had never been to Georgia, but he 
suddenly got the idea that the entire road-building 
program outside the District of Columbia depended 
upon this bridge, isolated from main traffic though 
it was. The Georgia Highway Board disagreed 
with him — he insisted. He dug up some excuse to 
hang allocations for road construction in Georgia 
‘‘on the hook.’’ Then he said, off the record, ‘‘You 
boys go ahead and build the Ball’s Ferry bridge 
and I will release this money — and everything 
will be all right.’’ Talmadge was already irked at 
the interference with his ‘‘prevailing wage scale,’’ 
and when he read a headline about Georgia’s nine- 
teen million-dollar road fund reposing ‘‘on a 
hook’’ awaiting a favorable decision on the Ball’s 
Ferry bridge demand he blew up. But McDonald, 
like the W.P.A. administrator, felt a great deal 
more important than the governor of Georgia and 
his Highway Board, so the money remained on the 
mythical hook up in Washington. Talmadge car- 
ried his fight to the President. Somehow he had 
learned of the now famous Ball’s Ferry bridge. 
The President was quick to agree with Talmadge 
about the prevailing wage scale, but was inclined to 
argue about the bridge. But the engaging personal- 
ity for which the President has become world-fa- 
mous did not exactly disarm the hard-headed Wire- 
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grass farmer. He planted his feet squarely on the 
proposition that the sovereign state of Georgia was 
mistress in her own house, and he shot that argu- 
ment across the presidential desk with no hint of 
apology. The President cajoled, but he was not able 
to shake the governor’s firm purpose. ‘‘Why, gov- 
ernor,’’ he said, ‘‘I found it necessary to approve 
expenditures for a bridge while I was governor of 
my own state out of political expediency.’’ 

‘‘Yes, Mr. President,’’ came the none too polite 
reply, ‘‘but I shall do no such immoral thing.” 

That settled the controversy. Talmadge had no 
further trouble with McDonald about road funds. 

Ball’s Ferry bridge was authorized and built, but 
not until after Talmadge had left office. Strangely 
enough, Ball’s Ferry Militia District never failed 
at any time, before this fight or afterwards, to roll 
up a big majority for Talmadge. Every constitu- 
tional amendment proposed by the Rivers adminis- 
tration in 1937 to carry into effect the little new 
deal met defeat in this district out of sheer resent- 
ment of a slap at Talmadge. After all, what is a 
bridge between friends? 

In his campaign, Talmadge had promised relief 
from war-time utility rates, but everyone had for- 
gotten about this — except Talmadge. The Public 
Service Commission was adamant in its refusal to 
lower any rate. After a long and patient hearing 
the Governor came to the conclusion that the mem- 
bers were not giving the public utility rates in 
keeping with the price of other services and com- 
modities, and he entered his executive order reliev- 
ing them of their duties. Ben T. Huiet, Jud P. Wil- 
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holt, Tom Davis, J. E. Anderson and George 
Goode, whom he appointed to succeed the ousted 
commissioners, reduced the rates of public service 
corporations under their jurisdiction approximate- 
ly ten million dollars per year. This incident in the 
. Governor’s service to the state is unique only in 
that no other governor had gone out of the state’s 
immediate field of government to effect savings to 
the people. Talmadge found this probably his great- 
est opportunity to lower the cost of living to the 
average family. The incident is mentioned but 
briefly in this story for the reason that members of 
the Public Service Commission (formerly known as 
the Railroad Commission) have been ousted before, 
and only the effect of Talmadge’s act, not the oddi- 
ty of it, will be of interest. 


WALTER ROE 


A TYPICAL POSE on the hustings during the 
free and easy campaign of 1934. Compare 
this with the picture ena preceeding 
Chapter XIX. 


Cuarter IX 


Walter Roe 


The beginning of the last lap of Talmadge’s term 
found him far ahead of his schedule. He had paid 
the state’s debts in full, inclusive of warrants is- 
sued to school teachers and pensions to Confeder- 
ate veterans and their widows. His three-doliar 
automobile tag was a pleasing reality, and there 
had been sharp reductions in other forms of tax. 
State services had been augmented, and the great- 
est road-building program in the state’s history 
was under way, and there was surplus money in the 
Treasury. He had fully vindicated his claim that 
the state had been collecting too much money from 
the people. Few people in Georgia had any criti- 
cism of what Talmadge had done, but many were 
raising a terrible ‘‘rumpus’’ about the methods he 
had employed. I saw a between-the-acts feature at 
the old Bijou Theater in Atlanta before the advent 
of the movies which will illustrate their attitude. I 
‘do not remember the show — this feature over- 
shadowed it. It was a sidewalk scene. A man was 
walking along with a new-found friend — and she 
was friendly. He thought her the sweetest little 
thing he had ever seen in all his life. He steered 
her toward the park, and she steered easily. After 
a short session on a park bench — and it was a ro- 


mantic session — she sought to be excused for ‘‘Oh, 
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ever so short a time,’’ she said. As he saw her trip 
away he mused at the excellence of things. And 
while musing he reached for his watch. It was gone. 
He reached hurriedly for his pocketbook. It was 
gone. She had lifted him of everything loose — and 
she was gone. He soliloquized: ‘‘I don’t like what 
she done, but I shore like the way she done it.”’ 

Turn the situation around and we have the appli- 
cation: they could not complain of what Talmadge 
had done, so they complained of the way he ‘‘done 
at." 

Major John S. Cohen, Editor of the Atlanta 
Journal, had seized the party flag from Mr. Clark 
Howell, rival editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
and it flew over the Journal Building, now the New 
Deal rampart. The Journal needed some battle 
wounds. It had to dig up a battle, and there were 
other New Deal satellites who needed a forum so 
that their speeches might reverberate in echoes 
along the Potomac. They found a circuit Judge at 
Cartersville, Claude C. Pittman, whose only politi- 
cal offense had been purely local, and quickly con- 
vineed him that he was gubernatorial timber. Pitt- 
man did not suspect it, but the politicians knew 
that the show was intended only to provide a sound- 
ing board for the New Deal satellites. Only the 
babes in the woods who ran his campaign were 
serious — they thought until the returns came in 
on election day that they were sure to win. 

The race was notable for the manner in which 
the ‘‘flukes’’ were handled. One was the ‘‘pardon 
racket’? which the Judge thought would snow Tal- 
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madge under — world without end; the other was 
a statement credited to Talmadge that boys in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps were loafers and 
bums. There are many others, but these were the 
ones which side-tracked the Judge and his embryo 
politicians. 

Pittman opened his campaign in a pine thicket 
just outside of my home town of Calhoun. He made 
the welkin ring about the ‘‘pardon racket.’’ He 
‘‘elocuted’’ and he ‘‘orated’’ and he ‘‘periorated”’ 
about the damnable sin of ‘‘turning criminals loose 
on society,’’ and pictured the disintegration of the 
republic if Talmadge had two more years in the 
' governor’s office. He cooled his throat with a glass 
of lemonade and called all to witness the ignominy 
of calling the fine American lads of the C.C.C. loaf 
ers and bums. From Calhoun he whirled off on a 
sweeping state-wide campaign tour, and, as he went 
from place to place he polished and embellished his 
phrases about the ‘‘pardon racket’’ and the insult 
of ‘‘practically every home in Georgia.’’? Tal- 
madge remained silent until the Judge had every . 
grief out of his system. As a matter of fact, he 
never once mentioned Pittman in the campaign. 

Pittman’s campaign directors overlooked the 
philosophy behind pardons. People lose themselves 
in excitement to demand all the punishment in the 
books for a man charged with crime. Their sadism 
has full reign before the trial and nothing less than 
the longest sentence will satisfy them at all. Bat 
once a conviction is had and the poor devil is put 
in chains their anger is over — it turns to sympa- 
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thy — and they are only too happy to petition to 
release him. No governor ever suffered politically 
for granting pardons. 

After Pittman had damned the Governor to the 
lowest depths for the ‘‘pardon racket’’ his friends 
dug up a record of one Walter Roe, negro, who had 
been convicted in Pittman’s court for rape on the 
person of a white woman — a farmer’s wife. The 
jury refused to recommend mercy and the death 
sentence was imposed. An application for pardon 
was filed. The Prison Commission acted unfavora- 
bly upon the application and it came to Talmadge 
— it happened to be the very first pardon case he 
considered. Talmadge declined to interfere with 
the jury’s verdict. 

Judge Pittman filled out in his own handwriting 
an extraordinary motion for a new trial — after the 
Supreme Court, the Prison Commission and the 
Governor had declined to set aside the verdict of 
the jury — and acknowledged service of the motion 
on the part of the prosecution, inadvertently sign- 
ing his own name as prosecuting attorney. He then 
granted a new trial, brought the defendant before 
another jury and took a consent verdict for a short- 
time prison sentence. After a week or two Roe 
escaped. 

Talmadge published photostat copies of the re- 
cord without comment, and the good Judge went 
into a loop. Since the pleadings, the acknowledg- 
ment, the verdict and the sentence were all in the 
Judge’s handwriting it was apparent that he had 
run rough-shod over the prosecuting attorney, the 
jury, the Prison Commision and the governor to 
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exercise the pardoning power himself. It was not 
nearly so bad as it looked, but it lent itself admir- 
ably to political exploitation. 

Instead of paying no attention to it and allowing 
it to die for want of an issue joined, Pittman began 
to devote entire radio speeches to it. Pranksters 
in Talmadge’s headquarters, without Talmadge’s 
knowledge, arranged for women to telephone Pitt- 
man’s headquarters, purporting to talk for wom- 
en’s groups, and ask if it were a fact that Walter 
Roe was working on Pittman’s farm. A few such 
calls threw the Pittman’s headquarters into a dith- 
er. His campaign managers ran under the bank 
with that one so thoroughly that half a dozen wom- 
en had Pittman scattering the most fantastic ru- 
mors over the state about Walter Roe case. Pitt- 
man's managers took additional space and set up a 
special division in the campaign headquarters to 
handle inquiries and make alibis about it, putting 
the best men they had on that assignment. No po- 
litical doggerel ever took so many turns, or kept so 
thoroughly alive to plague a candidate. When Pitt- 
man finished explaining one ridiculous rumor about 
Walter Roe the women would have another reaay, 
and the hapless candidate would go into a fresh 
dither and spend another week of his time and a 
bundle of New Deal money explaining the latest 
one. 

While the good judge was in South Georgia 
screaming his head off about the ““Talmadge 
crowd’’ allowing Roe to escape, and about Tal- 
madge calling the C.C.C. boys loafers and bums, a 
most singular thing happened. It was on Friday 
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afternoon before the election to be held on Tues- 
day. -The Sheriff of Whitfield County found Wal- 
ter Roe tramping along the road near Varnell’s 
Station in Whitfield County. Of course he arrested 
the fugitive, keeping the fact a secret. The judge 
was inaccessible to long-distance telephone and the 
good Sheriff did not know what to do. He put the 
negro in solitary confinement and began frantical- 
ly trying to get the judge over long distance tele- 
phone for instructions. Talmadge’s friends in 
, Whitfield suspected that something had happened, 
and called in to report the sheriff’s strange actions. 
Newspaper men burned the roads to Dalton, but the 
sheriff refused to allow them near the jail, and re- 
fused comment. They stuck around, finally confirm- 
ing that Walter Roe was in the custody of the sher- 
iff. Headlines broke in Sunday issues, wondering 
how it was that Walter Roe had bumped into the 
picture. The judge learned of the capture from the 
headlines and the big fuss it had stirred up. 
Astounded, he rushed to the radio. ‘‘Thank God ” 
he began his speech, ‘‘ Walter. Roe has been cap- 
turned! Thank God for a sheriff like Hooker 
Bryant!’? The women called up to inquire whether 
it was true that Walter Roe would speak over the 
radio — and Pittman denied that such had been 
planned. Then he began to plead not guilty to hav- 
ing Walter Roe hid out on his farm — no one had 
charged that, and the Judge was first to sow the 
seeds of suspicion. He talked ‘‘Walter Roe’’ and 
“the C.C.C. bums’’ charges until midday of the 
election, swearing with the last rasp of a cracked 
and spent voice that he had not seen Walter Roe 
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since his trial, and that Talmadge called the C.C.C. 
boys loafers and bums. 

Both of these ‘‘flukes’’? were ridiculous. ‘al- 
madge had not called the C.C.C. boys loafers and 
bums and the judge was justified in rescuing Roe 
from the electric chair if he was convinced of his 
innocence. It takes thirteen men to convict in 
Georgia courts. But Pittman made mountains of 
mole hills. There are only two ways to answer an 
ugly charge in politics: ignore it absolutely, or en- 
ter a plea of confession and avoidance. 

An incident in Grover Cleveland’s race illustrated 
this: he was charged with being the father of a 
bastard child. His campaign staff was frantic. Of 
course he was not the father of a bastard child, but 
a denial would have raised debatable issues to ruin 
him. ‘‘Yes!’’ he said when confronted by the press, 
‘‘and I’m supporting it!’? The accusers shut their 
mouths, the remark swept the country and con- 
tributed largely to his election. 

I was sitting beside Talmadge at an American 
Legion luncheon when he was said to have referred 

‘to the C.C.C. boys as loafers and bums. It was 
while the New Deal was scattering its ‘‘alphabetie 
agencies’’ all over Georgia, its very newest being 
the Transient Camp. Talmadge was commenting 
to these veterans of the first World War about the 
Economy Bill robbing them of compensation for 
battle wounds under the guise of economy, then 
taking the money to support in idleness these 
“Knights of the Road,”’ referred to as tramps since 
time immemorial. 

Talmadge seldom uses a complex sentence, but 
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he did on this occasion and it caused the mix-up. 
This is what he said: ‘‘It is wrong to take money 
from men who suffered bullet and shrapnel wounds 
and give it to loaférs and bums: and these C.C.C. 
boys—they should not be cleaning off briar patches 
— they should be learning trades —.’’ But all the 
newshawks could hear was ‘‘C.C.C. boys and loaf- 
ers and bums’’ and they splashed it across the 
headlines. Many who heard the speech read the 
headlines and, through the power of suggestion, be- 
lieve to this day that Talmadge did make the re- 
mark. Whether the charge were true is of no mo- 
ment at all — it would have made no difference. 
But, if Talmadge had denied it, it would likely 
have beaten him for any office. He could not admit 
and justify it — his only recourse was to say 
nothing. It would have hurt a great deal if Pitt- 
man had mentioned it once or twice, then let it 
alone, but he drilled it in constantly, and the peo- 
ple got so sick of it they ceased to regard it at all. 

The campaign was not without value to all con- 
cerned. The New Deal satellites had an oppor- 
tunity to pop off to their hearts’ content. The At- 
lanta Journal had its chance to stage a commando 
raid for the folks in Washington, and its rival, the 
Atlanta Constitution, seized upon the occasion to 
impress upon the national administration that it 
was not to be pushed around in the old home state 
of Henry Grady, Frank L. Stanton and the How- 
ells. Ed Gilliam, Atlanta councilman, satisfied an 
ambition to paddle about in a greatly enlarged 
ward — he was in the race and got a sprinkling of 
votes throughout the state. Then, too, it gave the 
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people an insight into the workings and objectives 
of the state and national governments. It provided 
for Talmadge a vote of confidence — a background 
of public support — which probably saved him in 
so far as control of the approaching session of the 
General Assembly was concerned. 

Talmadge had always conceded to the opposition 
every county ‘‘citified’’ enough to have street cars. 
But in this race he swept the slate clean, except for 
Fulton, DeKalb and Clarke, the only counties 
which the New Deal was able to blast from the Tal- 
madge bandwagon. By the time he was inaugu- 
rated for the endorsement term he had laid the 
foundation for drastic tax reduction — the first 
Georgia people had experienced in more than half 
a century. 


THE LEGISLATURE IN ’35 - 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE, made short- 
ly before he and his committee went to Wash- 
ington to find out why the Georgia wing of 
the party was not consulted about federal 
appointments. 

The occasion was a celebration in the General 
Assembly on which Talmadge put a pair of 
red galluses on Governor Chase Osborn, of 
Michigan, and, in honor of his visit, pre- 
sented hundreds of pairs of red galluses to 
state officials, state employees and visitors. 


Cuapter X 


The Legislature In ’35 


There were less personal polities in the opening 
and more in the closing days of the 1935 session of 
the General Assembly than Georgia ever saw be- 
fore. The governor had no ‘‘must’’ legislation. He 
did have an administration calendar, but he did not 
allow on this calendar any measure which had not 
been approved by the party convention at Macon. 
No matter how strongly he favored other measures, 
he kept them off this calendar. 

By resolution offered by the then Speaker of the 
House, every act of the Governor coming before 
the general assembly for review was ratified and 
confirmed. Included among these were the reduc- 
tion of automobile tag taxes and the ousting of the 
entire membership of the Public Service Commis- 
sion. Every plank of the party platform was trans- 
lated into law as quickly as legislative committees 
could perfect the bills. By the time the session was 
half over everything had been accomplished except 
the final passage of the appropriations bill. No 
one was concerned about that, since it had been 
fully agreed upon and, by custom, it was about the 
last bill on the calendar to be called up for final 
passage. 

In the meantime the new deal had settled down 
upon Georgia, but no one realized what was hap- 
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pening — precedents of long standing were being 
smashed to smithereens. The Relief Administra- 
tion had been set up, supported largely by federal 
funds. An enormous organization had been created 
to carry federal gratuities into the 159 counties. 
Never-to-be-dreamed-of side organizations sprang 
up, mushroom-like, over night; the transient 
bureau, the employment service, the WPA, and 
projects varying with the ethereal hallucinations of 
dreamy welfare workers. Every edition of the pa- 
pers heralded the establishment of another Deal 
agency. 

These agencies had to be staffed, but long before 
Georgia folks knew what it was all about the jobs 
had been filled. New faces began to appear all over 
the state, practically all women — from God only 
knew where. Some of our people got jobs in sub- 
ordinate positions provided they had been to 
Northern and Eastern Colleges long enough to get 
“‘de-Georgianized.’’ Many have been the times peo- 
ple in our rural counties, on seeing new faces on 
the streets of county site towns, asked of each 
other: ‘‘Who is that funny lookin’ woman — where 
did she come from?’’ And some one would answer: 
‘‘That’s the new county relief administrator.’’ 

I think I was first to get angrv about it. It wa 
my responsibility at the whine to look after the af. 
fairs of veterans. On each contact with these har- 
bingers of the ‘‘new day’’ I was given the ‘‘bum’s 
rush.’’ Smarting under this inability to approach 
certain alien people in full charge of Georgia’s 
public affairs, and somewhat embittered at the com-. 
plete realization that nothing could be done about 
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it, I drafted a resolution for presentation to the 
General Assembly, calling upon the Georgia dele- 
gation in congress to know: first, if they were ap- 
proving the selection of these foreign people to fill 
Georgia jobs; second, if they were not, then why 
should Georgia’s representatives be ignored in pa- 
tronage matters. 

Ellis Arnall, of Newnan, was beginning his pub- 
lic service as a representative in the general assem- 
bly from Coweta county. Due to his affable na- 
ture and his bright promise of leadership he was 
very popular, and for that reason I asked him to 
present the resolution. He readily agreed. It came 
at a time when the House, as has been indicated, 
had finished its work and was coasting along. It 
was easy to get unanimous consent to introduce 
nearly anything and Mr. Arnall got his resolution 
considered immediately. It passed by acclamation, 
the members clamoring their approval with gusto. 
Some of them climbed upon their desks to demon- 
strate their assent. There was not a single dissent- 
ing vote. 

That was the precise moment when Georgia 
realized that the New Deal had arrived and had 
taken things over. But no one except the governor 
knew that a hamper basketful of must bills for the 
General Assembly reposed unnoticed in his office. 

Headlines in Washington came thick and fast 
when the resolution passed, but they were mere 
echoes of headlines in Georgia papers. Congress- 
men and senators began to issue these ‘‘Mother 
Hubbard Statements’? — the kind that ‘‘kivers 
everything but touches nothing.’’ Things had pro- 
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gressed to the point, even at that time, that it was 
extremely poor taste for a congressman or a sena- 
tor to register the slightest disapproval or com- 
plaint about anything. The incident demonstrated 
another thing: that bureaucrats, even on detached 
service far from Washington, outranked congress- 
men and senators, and elective officers saw ap- 
pointees of these bureaucrats steal the show. 

The resolution provided for a joint committee 
from the house and senate to present the matter 
personally in Washington. The speaker thought 
the matter of such importance that he should head 
the committee. He chose his floor leader and other 
intimates to serve on the committee and they, 
forthwith, held a meeting. Hundreds of people ap- 
peared to voice their resentment at this crop of 
new made Georgians wearing their robes of office 
with no small degree of splendor. These people 
wanted to tell the committee what was going on, 
show them letters and air their grievances. But 
the only resolution the committee passed was to go 
to Washington — no one has ever heard any more 
from that committee. 

I can only surmise what happened in Washing- 
ton. But, by the ancient law of cause and effect, I 
imagine that something like this happened: 

““Now, you boys,’’ the folks in Washington said, 
“ought to change hosses. We know that Talmadge 
made you what you are — but, don’t you know that 
we have enough federal money to smash Tal- 
madge?”’ . 

‘Sounds good,’’ the boys mused, ‘‘tell us some 
more.’’ 
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‘‘The thing for you boys tq do is to go back to 
Georgia and wreck Talmadge’s program. We’ve 
sent bills down there to be passed and they haven’t 
even been introduced. You don’t have time to pass 
them before this session ends and Talmadge won’t 
call an extra session. All you’ve got to do is to put 
an amendment on that appropriation bill to kill it, 
and that will force Talmadge to call an extra ses- 
sion. Then you will have unlimited time to pass 
these bills. In the meantime, we will spread so 
much propaganda in Georgia that you can pass 
’em.’’ 

“But, how are we going to kill that appropria- 
tion bill? We’ve already agreed to it.’’ 

““Now, that’s easy. You know how your school 
people rally around schools. Just put in an amend- 
ment to excuse the public school from the grand- 
father clause and Talmadge won’t stand for it — it 
will make him break his promise to pay the state 
out of debt without raising taxes. He’ll buck that 
amendment until the time for adjournment, and all 
the school people will be helping you.”’ 

‘<But, let’s talk about something else,’’ they said. 
‘‘What do we get?”’ 

‘“‘Hid, you know we can make you Governor if 
you'll help us break Talmadge — you know that.’’ 

“Get your amendment ready — we’ll introduce 
it, and we’ll kill that appropriation bill.’’ 

‘*Now, be careful boys! Remember, don’t let the 
amendment get adopted — just use it to kill the 
appropriation bill. We want the legislature to ad- 
journ without any provision to operate the state 
government. That’ll force Talmadge to call you 
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back and you'll have .all the time you want to pass 
bills.’’ : 

So, there on the banks of the Potomac, they 
built (they thought) a scaffold for Eugene Tal- 
madge. Back the members of this famous commit- 
tee came, not to make a report — they never made 
one — but to sabotage a legislative program so 
splendidly conceived and all but accomplished. 

It was a recreant and unquiet House that wore 
on during the days that followed. The speaker and 
his clique were able to make the school people be- 
lieve that they were fighting for the schools and, 
with that strength, they killed the appropriation 
bill. 

When the stroke of midnight ended the session, 
the speaker and his floor leader were heard to say, 
‘“‘This means an extra session!’’ 

‘This House will now stand adjourned sine 
die!’’ the Speaker drolled, as a smile of deep, satis- 
faction flitted about his face. 

When a joint committee of the house and senate 
called to officially inform the governor that the 
session had ended sine die, he remarked, ‘‘T believe 
sine die means to meet no more.’’ Those who knew 
the governor did not fail to get the implication of 
that remark, 


Cuaprer XI 


The Grassroot Convention 


The campaign of Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 
1932 for the nomination of the old line Democratic 
Party for the presidency key-noted the campaigns 
of aspirants for party honors the nation over. Nor 
were Mr. Roosevelt’s any revised doctrines of that 
party. He hewed to old established lines. He so 
thoroughly sold old fashioned Simon pure Jeffer- 
son democracy to the country that many states 
whose people had never seen a democrat in office 
swept the slate clean of time-honored republican 
control. Eugene Talmadge campaigned that sum- 
mer for the nomination of the same party for gov- 
ernor of Georgia, and on the same issue. He and 
Mr. Roosevelt made identical pledges with respect 
to lowering taxes and retrenchment in government 
spending. Both decried the complexities which re- 
sult from too many boards and bureaus and offered 
the same solution. Mr. Roosevelt went so far as to 
fix twenty-five per cent as the minimum reduction 
in federal spending which he would insist upon. 
They were both elected by overwhelming popular 
vote, and their respective party conventions adop-' 
ted platforms hewing to the line which Mr. Roose- 
velt had set. In his first public statement as presi- 
dent-elect Mr. Roosevelt urged the states to move 
quickly to reduce taxes and government spending 
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at all levels as a means of aiding the country to 
come out of the depression. 

The Reorganization Act of 1931 became effective 
the day Talmadge was inaugurated. Every other 
matter, regardless of its import, had to await the 
organization of the state government under the 
provisions of that Act. More than a hundred de- 
partments and sub-departments had to be rear- 
ranged and their functions distributed among 
eighteen departments. Such a reshuffling of salary 
seales, dignities and titles as resulted as would be 
expected to precipitate a major crisis within itself. 
Even the general assembly was affected. It was 
mandatory under that Act that Talmadge assume 
duties which no Georgia governor had ever exer- 
cised and for a time he found himself embroiled 
with practically every department head. The High- 
way Department was able to hold the senate bloc 
which had enabled it to boss governors for a dec- 
ade and Talmadge met this bloc at every turn. But 
his platform had been too plain to permit of misun- 
derstanding and public opinion rolled such support 
behind him that by March 4th the reorganization 
was working smoothly on the surface and the tax 
reduction which Mr. Roosevelt so ardently desired 
was in sight. 

Talmadge looked upon events in the national 
capitol which followed the President’s inaugura- 
tion from the viewpoint of the staid plantation ow- 
ner whose philosophy had been enshrined in the 
Georgia constitution of 1877. One could expect lit- 
tle else — family tradition running back for four 
generations is not to be lightly disregarded, nor 
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are ideas which crystalize while walking between 
plow handles easily dislodged. Before the ides of 
March had come some of the ‘‘alphabet’’ agencies 
had set up shop in Washington; the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, then the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, followed by a multiplicity of others. 
General Hugh Johnson, in charge of NIRA, greeted 
business with a flood of regulations while Henry A. 
Wallace, then Secretary of Agriculture, took en- 
forced guardianship of agriculture. Talmadge, 
with a recreant legislature on his hands until the 
latter part of March, could ill afford to pay his re- 
spects to NIRA and the Triple-A. He sweltered 
under the fire of feature writers attached to the 
several newly created bureaus, building the New 
Deal into such proportions that the people rated 
the new legislation a little above Magna Charta. 
Talmadge had little company and less comfort in 
his views. For a time he busied himself with his 
office, and in this he had his hands full. 

During the summer a poultry raiser in Pennsyl- 
vania filed suit in the federal courts challenging the 
constitutionality of the entire legislative scheme 
creating NIRA and the Triple-A. While these 
cases were making the hurdles on court dockets 
General Johnson was regimenting business and 
Secretary Wallace was creating a market for food- 
stuffs by destroying it, and, at the same time, pre- 
venting production for replacement. 

The ‘‘chicken’’ case finally reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and, on January 6, 1936, 
the Justices released an opinion which knocked the 
NIRA’s blue eagle from its perch. In an outburst 
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of temper the President denounced the court in no 
complimentary terms, coining his famous ‘‘horse 
and buggy days’’ statement. General Johnson took 
his defeat with some degree of grace — he quickly 
faded from New Deal councils — but not Secretary 
Wallace. He began frantically to devise schemes to 
by-pass the court. In the meantime the President 
and his legislative leaders drafted bills which 
would create a sufficient number of judgeships on 
the court to out ‘‘vote’’ the ‘‘nine old men’’ and 
guarantee in advance the green light for further 
revolutionary changes in American life. 

People fancied that the NIRA had finished a 
merry buggy ride. Men like Talmadge thought it 
had dislocated business all over the country and 
put free enterprise on its last legs. In Georgia the 
AAA had taken 53 million dollars from the farmers 
of the state who had produced and given 47 million 
of that sum to would-be farmers for their failure to 
produce, reserving 6 million to pay the expense of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. The loss of 6 million 
to the state’s economy, not to consider the loss in- 
cident to plowing under hundreds of acres of grow- 
ing crops, was, as Talmadge believed, prolonging 
the depression. Men of kindred thought hailed the 
decision of the Court as final relief. But Secretary 
Wallace was not to be slowed down by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. His army of en- 
forcement officers continued to flourish their red 
tags in the farmers’ faces, taxing almost every- 
thing they produced, while New Deal satellites in 
Washington gouged congressional committees to 
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speed the passage of bills designed to do the pul- 
motor act for the hapless Blue Eagle. 

Talmadge, incensed that official Washington 
should run rough shod over the decision of the 
highest court in the land, declared war upon the 
New Deal in its entirety. He filed a suit in the Uni- 
ted States District Court at Macon to recover taxes 
which the Supreme Court had ruled illegal. This 
suit was brought in this individual capacity as 
counsel for a number of farmers. At the same 
time he filed suit on the part of the state of Georgia 
in the Supreme Court of the United States praying 
that Wallace be enjoined from further effort to en- 
force the collection of processing tax. Since Geor- 
gia, a sovereign state, was liable for processing 
tax on agricultural products grown on the state’s 
farm at Milledgeville the Supreme Court took origi- 
nal jurisdiction and issued a rule nisi requiring 
the ease to be tried earlier than Wallace could hope 
to get his bills passed. Wallace saw Talmadge’s 
purpose in filing that suit — to give the Court a 
chance to brush him off for having violated its rul- 
ing in the ‘‘chicken case.’’? The braintrusters real- 
ly sizzled on that griddle. The court packing bill 
was running into a storm of trouble and that froze 
all of their legislation in committees. While they 
were sizzling Talmadge opened a new front; he 
called the Grassroot Convention to meet in Macon 
and left it to the braintrusters and New Deal press 
to speculate as to what it all added up to. Luckily 
(for Talmadge’s purposes) the New Deal press be- 
gan to score this ‘‘rump affair,’’ as they termed it, 
from one end of the country to the other. By the 
time the meeting was called to order they had built 
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it up in interest to the extent that the National © 
Broadcasting Company arranged to broadcast the 
proceedings on a nation-wide hook-up. 

Macon’s politics, like its weather, blows in from 
the outside and Macon people never accept respon- 
sibility for either. On January 30, 1936, such forces 
as govern each contrived to give that Georgia city 
of political conclaves such weather as it had not 
seen since the winter of 1886, and such a political 
convention as it had never seen. While near-zero 
winds swept streets covered with ice and snow dele- 
gates from seventeen states gathered for that fa- 
mous grassroots convention which, although ridi- 
culed by the press as without significance, made the 
first dent in the thought-to-be invincible armor of 
the New Deal. Editorial writers and political com- 
mentators ran the gamut of speculation as to the 
purpose of the meeting. Some declared it to be a 
movement to amalgamate the forces of Huey P. 
Long and Eugene Talmadge, while others said it 
was an attempt to accomplish the rebirth of the 
G.O.P. on Southern soil. 

The convention had a far greater number of 
well-wishers than members. It is doubtful that any 
individual concerned with it had any thought of 
personal polities. Talmadge was the only member 
of the group who held public office, and he certain- 
ly could not have expected any advantage to his 
political fortunes to come from a group opposing 
the all-powerful democratic party. His opposition 
thought at the time that the incident would serve 
to eliminate him from Georgia polities for all time. 
They injected it into the very next campaign, hail- 
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ing his sponsorship of the meeting as a high crime 
against the party. ‘‘Yes!’’ he retorted, ‘‘I called 
the grassroot convention — and cotton went up two 
cents a pound the next day!’’ The reaction was 
such that they never mentioned the grassroot con- 
vention again. 

Talmadge has never failed to draw record 
crowds in Georgia. In spite of snow and ice storms 
which had paralyzed traffic north of Macon, the 
huge auditorium was filled. Hugh Howell, Chair- 
man of the State Democratic Executive Committee 
(Georgia) opened the meeting as temporary chair- 
man, yielding the gavel to John Henry Kirby, of 
Houston, Texas, the permanent Chairman, but the 
key-noting was left to Talmadge. Kirby appointed 
Howell Chairman of the Platform Committee, and 
to serve with him Thomas Dixon of New York; 
George Loester, of South Carolina; Joe Baily 
Humphries, of Texas; Ewing Y. Mitchell, of Mis- 
souri; E. W. Waybroght, of Florida; and A. G. 
Ewing, of Tennessee. The committee brought out a 
platform identical with the platform on which 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected in 1932, together 
with a resolution urging Talmadge to accept the 
nomination of the convention for the presidency, 
or to allow his name to be presented to party or- 
ganizations of the several states as a candidate for 
the nomination of the democratic party. 

Talmadge prepared the keynote address to the 
convention in contemplation of the nation-wide ra- 
dio audience and was careful to avoid the charac- 
ter of political harangue which average crowd of 
Georgia countrymen demand at a political rally. 
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While it was his purpose to take Wallace and the 
AAA to task, the trend of his speech was such as 
to make him appear less a demagogue than a 
statesman. He departed slightly from the text to 
give the Secretary a ribbing about something which 
happened to pop into his mind at the time and the 
audience went wild with applause. Looking over 
that sea of excited humanity Talmadge apparently 
forgot the microphones before him, and the manu- 
script which he held in his hand. The statesman 
whom he had intended to portray to people in dis- 
tant states faded from the airways, and in his stead 
came the relentless critic of the New Deal reveling 
in all of the glory of the hustings. Talmadge, from 
his very nature, is vigorous and brusque and, on 
occasions, uncouth. He is always straight-forward 
and open. He packed into that speech every criti- 
eism of New Deal policies that one could offer, 
quite as an advocate would prosecute at the bar. 
He never again glanced at his manuscript. It was 
clutched in-his hand when he had finished, frayed 
from beating the atmosphere in energetic ges- 
tures as the speaker drove his points home. 

The ‘‘open letter’’ is not unusual in polities. It 
is employed when one gets ‘‘het up’”’ with the do- 
ings of another and wishes to tell him a few things, 
and wishes everyone else to know about it. Such a 
letter is addressed to the ‘‘cussee’’ by the ‘‘cus- 
sor’’ and published by the latter without asking 
permission of anyone. If the open letter has its 
counterpart in radio campaigning Talmadge em- 
ployed it — he talked directly to the President. He 
was neither vitriolic nor disrespectful. He paraded 
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as the proverbial poles. Long was a proponent 
of the ‘‘gimme’’ idea; Talmadge opposed it with 
all the vigor he had. While Long was burden- 
ing Louisianna with the heaviest tax burdens 
in that state’s history, Talmadge was effect- 
ing the most drastic tax reductions Georgia had 
seen in a century. Long spent public funds like a 
drunken sailor on shore leave, but Talmadge was 
even more cautious about spending the state’s 
money than a prudent business man who must dis- 
turb his own bank account for each expenditure. 
Long promptly embraced the sales tax to fill the 
state’s treasury to the overflowing; Talmadge re- 
jected it for the reason, as he stated, that it 
‘“‘brought in too much money too quickly.’’ 

The Long machine crushed candidates for legis- 
lative posts whose subservience had not been fully 
guaranteed; Talmadge never influenced the free 
choice: of any legislator. Long insisted upon a 
judiciary which saw eye-to-eye with him; Talmadge 
never lifted the weight of his finger for or against 
a candidate for a judgeship, nor did he ever speak 
disparagingly of the decree of a court. Long caused 
the Legislature to recast the structure of the state’s 
government to conform to his whims and his 
patronage requirements; Talmadge never asked 
for a change in any department existing at the time 
of his election. Long furnished the lawmakers 
their legislative program; Talmadge never permit- 
ted a piece of legislation on the ‘‘administration 
calendar’’ which had not had the sanction of the 
Democratic State Convention. 

One need not draw any fine distinctions to reach 
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the conclusion that the ideologies as well as the 
methods of Senator Long closely parallel those of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Both have been superb 
‘‘taxers’’ and inveterate spenders, piling up ail- 
time high deficits long before World War II influ- 
enced expenditures. ‘‘Soak the rich’’ was their 
common slogan, and their inclination to ‘‘pack the 
courts’? and bring them within the influence of 
the Executive Departments checked and double 
checked, and they had the same idea with respect 
to purging opposition legislators. Both promoted 
bureaucracy to the fullest extent, and loved govern- 
ment by directives rather than legislation. They 
were alike in extending so-called social legislation 
beyond the imagination of the most idealistic 
dreamer. 

They coined similar phrases: ‘‘economic royal- 
ists’? — Roosevelt; ‘‘hoarders of wealth’’ — Long. 
Long, while a freshman Senator, introduced legis- 
lation which would limit an individual income to 
$100,000, but the President attempted to accom- 
plish, by executive order, a limitation to $25,000. 

Harnett T. Kane, in Louisiana Hayride, strong- 
ly intimates that Long’s ‘‘beckoning to the nation 
to a patented promised land of guaranteed yearly 
income, home ownership, radios and refrigerators”’ 
was bidding fair to succeed as well as a national 
undertaking as it had on a local scale in Louisiana. 
Long differed from his kindred spirits of the New 
Deal only in that he outbid them — he was offering 
more than they. 

The only similarity in Long and Talmadge was 
their forthright, open-and-above-board declarations 
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of policy while campaigning, and in this they dif- 
fered from Mr. Roosevelt. Long never campaigned 
on a platform which called for reduction in spend- 
ing — he frankly told the voters that he would tax 
and tax. The only thing common to Talmadge and 
Long was that each called their shots — then made 
every shot they had called. 


Cuapter XII 


Maneuvering 


The Georgia primary of 1936 loomed large in the 
political maneuvers of the closing days of the 1935 
session of the general assembly, although that 
event was not to take place for more than a year 
and a half. The upset in that session which resulted 
in a failure to enact an appropriation bill was dis- 
tinctly a part of the New Deal strategy being 
planned for the national election of 1936. New Deal 
democrats had the dual purpose in the national 
election to re-elect the President and provide a vote 
of confidence in his domestic policies. The Georgia 
primary was without significance in so far as the 
few electoral votes were concerned, but stood to 
embarrass New Deal backers in every state should 
Talmadge, or a Talmadge-sponsored candidate, win 
any office in the Georgia primary. Georgia had been 
marked on the New Deal situation map for the be- 
ginning as a rough spot, and when Talmadge gave 
them a sound drubbing in 1934 they marked the 
Cracker state a danger spot. The issues involved 
in that local fight were the identical issues which 
were to go before the electorate in the national 
election for the first time, and a Talmadge-tinted 
victory in 1936 would color any claim to a clean- 
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a congress already slackening pace in the breath- 
taking strides of the braintruster-planners. 

A constitutional provision made Talmadge in- 
eligible to succeed himself as governor, and specu- 
lation had it that he would either do some free- 
lanecing or enter the race against Richard B. Rus- 
sell, Jr., whose term in the United States Senate 
was expiring. The New Deal desperately needed 
kindred spirits in both offices. 

The situation was sufficiently fluid to provide 
that glorious uncertainty which adds zest and in- 
terest to any game — particuarly the game of poli- 
tics — and to make New Deal strategists uncom- 
fortable. Talmadge was in the last lap of his sec- 
ond term and all about him lay the wreckage ac- 
complished when they ran away with the legisla- 
ture. The lame duck period of any term of office is 
beset with embarrassment; that was particularly 
true of governors when the New Deal was at high 
tide and its ever expanding agencies enjoyed four 
times as much patronage as any governor had ever 
had. At such a time the New Deal moved in on 
Talmadge. Their purpose was to smother him with 
veto-proof legislation if he did call an extra session 
or bring about a total collapse of the state govern- 
ment if he did not. Either horn of the dilemma 
would, they thought, toss him out of the political 
picture in 1936 — if not for good. 

The propaganda pattern began to shape up to 
implement their plans. The people were cajoled 
and threatened. Most of the editors of daily news- 
papers were on the federal payroll — the Atlanta 
Constitution had joined this group — and, of 
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course, both their news and editorial columns were 
given without stint. Added to this was a very ef- 
fective public works project paid for out of relief 
funds — they called it a ‘‘public forum.”’ Its func- 
tion was to hold ‘‘people’s forums’’ throughout 
the state and there get over New Deal catechisms. 
The pill was adroitly sugar-coated, but always, 
some way, or some way else, Talmadge was held 
out to be a dictator and bad actor generally. Head- 
lines reminded county commissioners that extra 
road funds, over and above regular allocations, were 
available. (Once when the fight got hot Atlanta dai- 
lies announced a 50 million lump sum to be spread 
around). Quite a number of net trades resulted. 
An army of federal employees whose “official trav- 
el’’ covered every square yard of Georgia soil sev- 
eral times each month were put in the field, and 
each had something to award, or to withhold, or to 
withdraw, as the exigencies of the occasion might 
require. The all-powerful banking system, too, was 
at their command. Controlling the state’s financial 
structure, as it did, this influence found its way in- 
to the directors’ room of every bank in Georgia, as 
well as that of every corporation needing loans — 
even down to individuals interested in renewing 
notes. 

The feature writers went all-out for interesting 
stories, and these were imprinted upon mats and 
mailed to weekly papers. They were free. Tal- 
madge could not legally operate the state without 
an appropriations bill, they said. Only an extra 
session would save the state from utter collapse 
and ruin, other stories ran. No legal tax levies 
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were possible, they urged. Now and then a tax col- 
lector was induced to say he had legal advice not to 
remit any revenues which he had collected.— that 
invariably earned a picture in the paper and an 
editorial pat on the back. <A sprinkling of county 
commissioners were induced to express doubt 
about their authority to order tax levies. At the 
propitious moment the papers chimed in that no 
legal expenditure of money could be made by the 
state, and they illustrated the awful consequences 
by picturing a complete breakdown of the courts, 
the discharge of prisoners to wander about com- 
mitting depredations, inmates of the state sanitari- 
um thrown back upon their families, and what- 
not, winding up, of course with the closing down of 
every school in Georgia. And the men responsible 
for killing the appropriations bill reveled in the de- 
light of the confusion which they had brought 
about, quite as did the foul spirit in Manfried who 
declared: 


‘‘T am the rider of the wind, 
The stirrer of the storm! 
The hurricane I left behind 
Is yet with lightning warm.’ 


Talmadge was supposed to become frightened — 
he was about the only man who did not. Seeing 
that he was wholly unimpressed by the blitzkreig 
they went to Hon. Charles D. Redwine, President 
of the Georgia Senate, in an attempt to sell him on 
the idea that Talmadge was insane and that it was 
his (Redwine’s) duty to assume the governorship 
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by reason of that disqualification. Redwine evi- 
dently told them that if it were possible for them 
to shift from their mental status up to plain crazy 
it would be such nnprovement that they would have 
sense enough to withdraw any such request. 

For the first time since the advent of the New 
Deal it became necessary for key men in the 
Georgia wing of the party, and in state offices, to 
align themselves squarely with the governor or 
with the New Deal. Talmadge did not know what 
he had — who would stick. He had never exploited 
the patronage opportunities which went with the 
office of governor under the Reorganization Act, 
and about half of the appointive department heads 
and other officials owed their initial appointments 
to his predecessors — many of them to Senator 
Russell. No man in Georgia politics had ever faced 
a comparable situation, nor a fight with such odds 
— the engaging personality of the President and 
the masterful strategy of his political mentor, 
James A. Farley, just beginning to operate under 
carte blanche authority with a 4 billion 800 million 
dollar fund to spend for relief and rehabilitation. 
The Governor surveyed his organization to see if 
it would crack, and where. 

Many in the Talmadge administration wished to 
draw their salary checks as long as possible before 
meeting any issue which might change their status. 
Others had feelers out for federal jobs — but were 
not certain which side of the bread held the butter. 
It was the order of the day to keep in position to 
jump either way. And there were those who had 
not succeeded in getting on either the state or fed- 
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eral payroll, but who considered federal jobs more 
likely. There were still others who had been so 
closely allied with Talmadge that chances for fed- 
eral jobs were nil. This last group had to choose 
between supporting a gubernatorial candidate of 
the Talmadge school of thought and the political 
dog house. 

Set apart from all other groups was one whose 
members simply believed in Talmadge. Such a 
group surrounded the late Thomas EK. Watson. 
Other great personalities in Georgia have acquired 
such a following. This group could be depended 
upon to support Talmadge in any situation, no mat- 
ter what the odds might be. The opposition recog- 
nized that Washington had not enough jobs, nor 
money, to take this support. 

Still another group included those who never ex- 
pect any character of political preferment. They 
neither need political jobs nor want them, yet they 
fight harder than any of the others. As Joab’s war 
horse ‘‘panteth for battle’? so do these fellows 
long for the ‘‘hurrah! and clash of arms.’’ ‘‘The 
hireling fleeth because he is an hireling —’’, but 
these fellows are not hirelings, and the harder the 
fight the more firmly they stick. 

After all is said and done, the real backbone of 
Georgia politics, and of Georgia, for that matter, is 
the calm, unruffled men and women who never get 
‘‘het up’? about any race. They read much and 
think deeply. They consider the welfare of the state 
and nation first. They try honestly to determine 
who is best fitted for this office, or that. On the eve | 
of that election they will decide what to do. They 
are fooled sometimes, but not often. These are the 
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stablilizers in politics whom Abraham Lincoln had 
in mind when he said: ‘‘You can fool some of the 
people all of the time; all of the people some of the 
time. But you can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time.’’ 

It was inevitable that the new alignment take 
shape, and finally it did. The faction whose newly- 
blazed trails were marked by the effulgent glow of 
the New Deal began to gravitate to the Junior sena- 
tor. Many of Georgia’s best men and women were 
in this group, but, in the main, it was composed of 
federal office-holders and employees, those who 
hoped for that security and distinction, and thou- 
sands who were looking for some character of gra- 
tuity from New Deal agencies. 

The tilt with Redwine blasted any hope which the 
Talmadge opposition had for an extra session of 
the general assembly. Their publicity, coupled with 
trades they were able to make with relief funds, 
White House influence, et cetera, had shaken all of 
the loose leaves from the Talmadge tree. They 
brought out alternate plans, and the information 
upon which these plans were based was so accurate 
that they knew that funds collected under the gen- 
eral tax act of 1935 would become exhausted on 
April 1, 1936. They chose that day to challenge 
the executive order providing for the contingency 
which the failure to enact an appropriations bill 
had brought about. It was not until that day that 
Talmadge knew that they had reached a couple of 
state-house officials in position to block essential 
operation of state agencies. These were the check 
writers. 


Cuapter XIIT 


The Boomshell Bursts 


Early in April the state auditor prepared war- 
rants for each of the state departments in keeping 
with budget requirements for the second quarter of 
1936. The first of these to be sent to the comptrol- 
ler’s desk was drawn in favor of the hospital for 
mental patients. The comptroller and the treasurer 
refused to honor it, and the decision applied to the 
operating budgets of every state department, in- 
elusive of the schools and colleges — all down to 
their last dollar. Acting under authority contained 
in an ancient statute, the governor promptly fired 
them and appointed their successors. They as- 
sumed an air of belligerency, refusing to admit any 
emissary from the executive department to their 
offices, and, of course, defying the order. The adju- 
tant-general, flanked by a detail of National 
Guardsmen, waived the niceties which usually pre- 
cede business conferences and proceeded to enter 
viet armis to bounce the deposed officials out into 
the corridor. 

The treasurer had prepared well for the contin- 
gency. He had moved all of the cash received as 
excise tax during the first quarter to the banks of 
the Atlanta Clearing House Association and had 
stored in their vaults every character of collateral 
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records, and all else necessary to the operation of 
the department. Old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard 
was never so bare. And he had moved the time- 
locks on the great vaults forward seventy-two 
hours — the maximum. The Atlanta Clearing 
House Association announced, ‘‘on advice of coun- 
sel,’’ that no member bank would honor any de- 
mand on the authority of the new treasurer, and 
‘ that they would hold all of securities and records 
and other property of the state left with them by 
the ousted treasurer. It stood to be a paralyzing 
blitz — seventy-two hours without cash, credit or 
banking facilities, and without the vital records 
necessary to accomplish the accounting in the 
treasury department bid fair to end the governor’s 
struggle. To counter this move the governor, with- 
in an hour, had a score of experts blowing the safes 
with acetylene torches, and before dawn of the suc- 
ceeding day the great steel walls were opened. Ex- 
cept for the current ledgers and other records, the 
place was empty. 

Corporations represented by the lawyers who 
were charting the course of the clearing house as- 
sociation carried out their threats to withhold pay- 
ment of any tax to the new treasurer or comptrol- 
ler on the grounds that they were without authori- 
ty to receive them. Here they ran into a flaw in a 
flawless plan: they had overlooked the revenue 
commissioner. It was his duty to collect taxes when 
they had become delinquent. The few hundred 
thousand dollars in his custody in process of re- 
mittance to the treasury was paid to the new treas- 
urer, and provided the proverbial straw which kept 
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Talmadge afloat. How they came to overlook the 
commissioner no one knew, but that oversight was 
all that prevented them from closing down more 
than one state department. They hastened to take 
the good commissioner out of the Talmadge camp, 
but he made them pay high for the shift; a major 
federal job from which they ousted a war veteran 
who wore the highest decorations within the gift 
of the United States, Great Britain and France. 

It is possible that Governor Oglethorpe’s treas- 
urer paid the state’s obligations in specie, or cur- 
rency, at the cashier’s window. Governor Brown’s 
treasurer might have met demands upon the state 
in the same manner when banking facilities were 
impossible during the 60’s. With these possible ex- 
ceptions, Tobe Daniel has been the only treasurer 
of the great state of Georgia to function without 
drafts, checks, bill of exchange, or other media em- 
ployed by financial institutions doing a business in 
excess of sixty million dollars per year. 

The fine Italian hand of these bank lawyers again 
appeared when the new treasurer and comptroller 
made application for their official bonds. Not a 
single bonding company licensed in Georgia would 
write them, and it was necessary to find a wildcat 
company and grant it a license in order to provide 
these bonds. To allay criticism on that score and 
make the state perfectly safe, the governor’s 
friends put up the face value of these bonds in 
eash as additional security. 

While the new comptroller-general was busying 
himself with the preparation of tax executions, and 
the governor was planning to seize the property of 
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defaulting taxpayers, they came to the conclusion 
that there was no question about the authority of 
the newly appointed revenue commissioner to re- 
ceipt them for taxes. The lawyers could find no 
reasonable challenge to his title to that office, and a 
steady stream of revenue began to flow into the 
treasury. 

Not being able to point to a single failure on the 
part of the state to meet its obligations, the press 
became intensely interested (for.the first time) in 
confederation pensions. Papers unfriendly to the 
governor feared they would not be paid. They 
alarmed the pensioners, childish in their advanced 
age, by intimating that they would receive no fur- 
ther pensions until Talmadge called an extra ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, or was impeached. 
The old veterans had great faith in the governor. 
He was the first to pay their pensions in full and 
on time since the day they marched sadly away 
from Appomattox, but the constant pounding of 
Talmadge by the press was beginning to have its 
effect. 

_I was director of the veterans service office at the 
time, and ex-officio commissioner of pensions. I had 
great pride in the fact that during our term of of- 
fice the state had kept faith with them. I was 
alarmed too, until the excise taxpayers quit the 
fight and resumed payments. I knew that the senti- 
ment with respect to confederate pensions was 
something to conjure with in Georgia politics and 
that our adversaries would like nothing better than 
to magnify a default in the payment of this debt of 
honor to the old men and women of the Confed- 
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eracy as tragic and shameful. I was perfectly wili- 
ing to do business with the new treasurer. A few 
days before these pensions became due I presented 
him with a warrant for near a quarter of a million 
dollars. He went with me to the wrecked vaults of 
the treasury department and there handed me that 
huge sum in ten-thousand dollar bills. I wrapped 
them in a newspaper, got behind the wheel of a 
Ford V-8 and set out, with little regard for speed 
laws, for Rome, Georgia. In less than an hour and 
a half the cashier of the National City Bank of 
that city was in the midst of a case of ‘‘willies’’ at 
the sight of a stranger pushing an armful of ten- 
thousand dollar bills through his wicket for deposit 
to a new personal account. I knew the bank’s presi- 
dent to be a friend of the administration, and I 
should have contacted him first, but, for the first 
time in my life I had the opportunity to make a 
bank eashier look goofy, and I thought I was en- 
titled to the pleasure. The president identified me, 
_and the good cashier began to count the money. 
He scrutinized every bill — both sides of every bill 
— and I think he was not without suspicion after 
all. For two months I paid Confederate pensions 
with my personal check — a somewhat irregular 
procedure any auditor will admit. Injunction suits 
were flying thick and fast and I did not want to get 
caught on the business end of one and have that 
money impounded in some unfriendly bank even 
for a day. 

A calm settled upon the old state capitol, but not 
for long. The governor knew he could not operate 
the state indefinitely without banking facilities. 
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The opposition knew as much, and they waited. It 
was the governor’s move. 

The bankers thought they had picked up some 
information through a leak when they heard ru- 
mors that the new comptroller-general was issuing 
summary executions against each bank refusing to 
honor the new treasurer’s checks, claiming the 
maximum penalty which the law imposed upon de- 
faulting depositories. ‘‘Talmadge will put these 
executions on record,’’ they were told, ‘‘and be- 
cloud every transaction which any of these banks 
might make.’’ 

‘What will we do,’’ they asked their lawyers, 
‘with executions totaling more than eight million 
dollars on record against us? How can we do busi- 
ness with correspondent banks in New York — or 
anywhere else?’’ 

And the headache passed to the lawyers. 

The more they conferred the hotter that money 
became. ‘‘Get this money out of our hands,’’ the 
bankers insisted. ‘‘If the courts were to hold old 
man Daniel’s appointment legal, "Gene Talmadge 
will burn us up with seven per cent interest! 
We’ve got everything to lose and nothing to gain!’’ 

As is usually the case, the lawyers had a happy 
solution. ‘‘We’ll file a suit in Fulton Superior 
Court,’’ they said, ‘‘and ask the court to impound 
this money — put it in custodia legis — the state 
can’t charge interest and penalties against its 
courts. Of course the money will be left where it 
is — and even if the Daniel appointment stands up, 
you won’t be hurt.”’ 
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They filed suit immediately, praying for direc- 
tion by the court and for every kind of injunction 
they could think of and that, pending the outcome 
of the suit, the money be held in the registry of the 
court. The case came on for hearing before a three- 
judge court. Two of the judges sustained the 
banks, but the senior judge filed a strong dissenting 
opinion. It hung the specter of seven per cent in- 
terest over their schemes like a drawn tomahawk. 
I imagine there was unusual wear on a bunch of 
nightshirts that night as these lawyers fought this 
specter in their dreams. The next morning they 
got in touch with their clients. 

““Boys,’’ they said, ‘‘we’ll win this case all right, 
but —.’’? And the bankers knew they were in for 
an alibi — they had learned to look for trouble 
when lawyers start off like that. ‘‘But,’’ they said, 
‘if the Supreme Court should happen to agree 
with that dissenting opinion Talmadge will blister 
you plenty — seven per cent on eight million dol: 
lars runs into money!’’ 

Lawyers handling political suits will find that the 
best of clients take cold feet when principle 
clashes with principal and interest. Bankers have 
a pretty well fixed idea that interest was made to 
collect — not to pay. One of them, in a moment of 
firm decision, said: ‘‘I’m going over to see ’Gene 
Talmadge!’’ And he did, carrying his committee 
with him. 

They had seen the governor’s eyes flash through 
horn-rimmed spectacles before, but never quite like 
they flashed on that occasion. ‘‘Governor,’’ they 
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said, as if to dispose with argument at the outset, 
‘We've decided to go ahead and honor the new 
treasurer’s checks — our lawyers thought there 
might be some question about the legality, etc., ete., 
— but you go ahead.”’ 

‘““You mean that you are going to honor the 
state’s demand for its money in your banks?’’ the 
governor inquired. 

“Yes, that’s right.’’, 

‘*Well,’’ the governor shot back, ‘‘bring it over!” 

**You don’t mean that you want all that money 
in cash!’’ , 

“‘That’s exactly what I mean,’’ the governor 
said, never relaxing his gaze. 

‘‘And another thing,’’ he continued, ‘‘the law 
provides interest at seven per cent per annum for 
every day you hold that money after demand — 
You have the date of that demand, and I want you 
to bring the interest over in a separate sack!’’ 

The banker’s argument about the interest was 
short; the governor was in no mood for compro- 
mise, and the outcome was speed on their part to — 
get the armored wagon over with the cash, and they 
sent along a separate bag containing a little more 
than thirty-six thousand dollars in payment of ac- 
crued interest. 

This tilt with the banks left the stocky farmer 
from Sugar Creek in full command. The opposi- 
tion had built their plans around the support of the 
banks, and that had crumbled. The lawsuits filed 
in various courts challenging the modus operandi 
adopted by the governor to keep his head above the 
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turbulent political waves, and to keep the state’s 
affairs going, came up for trial, one by une, and i 
was sustained in each instance. 

People who spoke at the time with disfavor at 
the presence of National Guardsmen scattered 
about the capitol were not aware that near ten 
million dollars in currency lay in jute bags in the 
vaults of the treasury while mechanics were repair- 
ing the combination locks. Those of us who did 
know about it felt less uneasiness with those ma- 
chine guns trained on every approach to the treas- 
ury and a twenty-four hour guard on duty with 
trigger fingers alert. 

The last days of. March found routine in the 
state capitol re-established and operations back to 
normal. Less than a dozen of the state’s more than 
three and a half million people were aware that the 
most dramatic political events ever to take place on 
Georgia soil had been breaking about them. The 
onslaught upon the governor had been defended so 
adroitly that it was regarded as merely another 
play in the game of politics, with the Sugar Creek 
farmer, as usual, weathering the storm. 


Craprer XIV 


The Little New Deal Arrives 


The frequent visits of the President to the little 
White House at Warm Springs prior to the Pearl 
Harbor incident kept him in close touch with Geor- 
gia polities. The Talmadge administration in Geor- 
gia had never resembled any character of answer 
to a New Dealer’s prayer. Talmadge had been re- 
turned to office by an overwhelming vote, over the 
determined opposition of local politicians who had 
struck pay dirt in the national politics of the New 
Deal, and to relieve the embarrassment of that de- 
feat they contrived to bring about a test of strength 
between the President and the Governor in the elec- 
tions of 1936. They insisted upon a presidential 
primary to entice the Governor to qualify as a 
favorite son candidate. Talmadge had seen Watson 
bite the dust toying with that idea, and under cir- 
cumstances a great deal more favorable, when he 
entered the presidential primary of 1920 against 
A. Mitchell Palmer. Talmadge had no idea of con- 
testing with a reigning dynasty, particularly the 
one then in power, headed by the immensely popu- 
lar Roosevelt and engineered by James A. Farley 
with a newly voted $3,800,000,000.00 relief fund to 
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Governor Talmadge tried to persuade the Presi- 
dent’s friends to take the delegation instructed for 
Roosevelt, as had been the invariable custom when 
an endorsement term for a democratic President 
was involved; but nothing would satisfy them ex- 
cept a wound-purchased victory, won on a gory 
field. Knowing that any straw-man candidate 
whom they might qualify in the race would be 
promptly tied about his neck, and the certain 
Roosevelt victory hailed as a defeat for him, Tal- 
madge set the entrance fee at ten thousand dollars 
to make the play-at-war a bit expensive. It proved 
to be too expensive, and the official ballot contained 
only the name of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Imagine, if you can, a more perfect situation. A 
hot political fight with not a soul on the other side a 
no opposition at all! Even a grogged and befud- 
dled compatriot could not have voted against them 
by mistake. Nevertheless, they chipped in a size- 
able war chest, organized an elaborate campaign 
staff and, like Joab’s war horse, panted for battle. 
They charged about Georgia, shivering their lances 
upon the armor of such foes as their imagination 
could create. 

The political manipulators of the New Deal prob- 
ably owed E. D. Rivers more than anyone else in 
Georgia, and he wanted to be Governor. But Riv- 
ers had too newly quit the Talmadge organization 
to be acceptable to the reform crusaders who con- 
ceived the ‘‘movement,’’ as they were wont to call 
everything the braintrusters did, to have been 
plucked from ethereal heights and ought not to be 
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soiled by the touch of polities. Dr. Philip Welter, 
retiring Chancellor of the University System, 
ealled that group to meet in Macon, there to begin 
a Diogenese search for a Cincinnatus. They picked 
, Tides Blanton Fortson, an able man of untarnished 
reputation, and entered him as the ‘‘best-element”’ 
candidate. 

Early in May the State Executive Committee 
fixed the closing date to qualify as twelve o’clock, 
noon, July 4th. Rivers and Fortson paid their’ en- 
trance fees promptly; Richard B. Russell, Jr., 
qualified as a candidate to succeed himself in the 
United States Senate; and Columbus Roberts an- 
nounced against Tom Linder for Commissioner of 
‘Agriculture. By mid-June a dozen minor races for 
state-house offices had developed but Talmadge 
maintained his usual tight-lipped attitude in order 
to gain the psychological advantage of being the 
most talked-of man while the campaigns were shap- 
ing up, and the man around whom other candi- 
dates would have to build their plans. To accentu- 
ate this advantage he advertised a monster politi- 
cal rally at his home-town of McRae on July 4, 
stating that he would make known his plans at 
noon of that day over a state-wide radio hook-up. 
The one big question mark disappeared from the 
political horizon when he introduced Charles D. 
Redwine, President of the Georgia Senate, as a 
candidate for Governor and announced his own 
candidacy for the United States Senate. 

Redwine proved to be a splendid campaigner and 
his crowds were second only to Talmadge’s. Riv- 
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ers, too, was superb on the stump; somewhat less 
a Showman than Talmadge, but more an actor than 
any other man in the races that summer. His abili- 
ty to bring into play all of the dramatics which any 
situation would permit seemed to eliminate dis- 
. tance between the microphone and receiving sets, . 
and listeners felt themselves face to face with him. 
His series of broadcasts introduced the first inno- 
vation in campaigning since the advent of the magic 
of wireless, and made the gubernatorial race stand 
out above all of the others. These occasions re- 
sembled every character of gathering from an old- 
time religious revival to a county fair. They were 
so arranged that prominent club women and church 
women who would not have once considered making 
a political speech appeared on ‘‘ladies’ night’’ to 
urge their views of questions peculiarly of interest - 
to their sex. Always introduced by Rivers, the pub- 
lic associated them with his campaign. So it was 
with other groups, and ‘‘old folks’ night,’’ ‘‘school 
teachers’ night,’’ ‘‘legislators’ night,’’ and a few 
others, integrated about every interest in Georgia 
into what appeared to be a universal demand for 
the election of Rivers. 

Fortson had a full schedule of speeches and ably 
presented his claims, but he went the way of all 
best-element candidates — had respectful hearings 
and no end of compliments, but tailed the ticket. 

Jim Farley would probably have come into the 
fight openly to rescue Rivers and Russell if it had 
been necessary. To make certain that Roberts 
would win over Talmadge’s former campaign man- 
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ager, Tom Linder, they issued automobile stickers 
near the end of the race bearing four capital R’s, 
which the electorate took to stand for ‘‘ Roosevelt, 
Russell, Rivers and Roberts.’’ Regardless of how 
safe any of them might have felt, they all wanted 
to trim their sails for the breezes from Washing- 
ton. Talmadge was able to avoid a direct head-on 
with the President, but the latter’s friends were 
able to place squarely in his hands the flag of all 
the. ‘‘anti-’? groups — anti-New Deal, anti ad- 
ministration, anti-WPA, anti-social security, all so 
closely associated with the national party’s inter- 
pretation of democracy as to cause all except his 
partisans to look upon him as anti-democratic. He 
was able to attract enormous crowds, as he had al- 
ways done, but he was not able to stem the New 
Deal tide. 

The primary settled all political issues except 
the adoption of constitutional amendments pro- 
posed by the Talmadge administration, providing 
for a four-year term for governor and creating the 
office of Lieutenant Governor. These were before 
the people in the November elections. The rules of 
the primary provided for the election of a Lieuten- 
ant Governor, contingent upon the ratification of 
the amendment creating that office; DeLacey Allen, 
friendly with the Rivers’ forces, won that: office 
over Ellis Pope, a Talmadge supporter. Although 
Rivers and his friends had capitalized the popu- 
larity of Allen, they set about immediately when 
the primary was over to discourage the adoption 
of the amendment which would have created the of- 
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fice to which he had been elected. From September 
to November of that year he was a daring horse- 
man without a charger. 

Rivers moved swiftly to organize his administra- 
tion and get control of the General Assembly, 
“scheduled to meet early in January, 1937. The No- 
vember elections were scarce over before his key 
men, flanked by men and women from most of the 
Washington bureaus, were installed in Atlanta ho- 
tels hard at work-on the program. So thoroughly 
had they set the stage that they were able to elect 
officers of both Houses on the very first day of the 
“session, inaugurate the Governor, announce com- 
mittee appointments, fill both hoppers with bills, 
and take time off for an inaugural parade which 
stretched from the Capitol two miles down Peach- 
tree Street. The remaining nine days of that pre- 
business session were put to ingenious use. The 
first night of the Governor’s occupancy of the 
Mansion saw the beginning of a series of confer- 
ences with legislators, drawn in groups by Con- 
gressional Districts; and. before the regular session 
was called to order a safe majority of both Houses 
had pledged their fealty to the new administration 
over convivial cups and sumptuous repasts at the 
Mansion. ; 

Rivers was without a peer as a parliamentarian, 
unless Roy V. Harris, Speaker of the House and 
probably first in the new Governor’s favor, could 
claim that distinction. Aiding him were other able 
men of ‘long legislative experience, and the pro- 
gram got off to an auspicious beginning. First on 
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the legislative calendar were bills abolishing prac- 
tically every state department, only to recreate 
them under other names, the purpose being to leg- 
islate out of office every department head, to guar- 
antee that there would be no enemy in the camp. 
Next came bills which had been vetoed by Tal- 
madge. The administration’s ‘‘must bill’’ set up a 
new state department with an initial appropriation 
of a quarter of a million dollars, and having as its 
sole function the investigation of Eugene Tal- 
madge. The Committee promptly approved the bill 
and the administration satellites vied with each 
other for the floor to urge its passage. But their 
enthusiasm began to wane when they heard them- 
selves ‘‘thinking out loud.’’ They found that the 
bill had the firm support of Talmadge and his 
friends in the legislature. They could not figure | 
this out. In graceful retreat they sent the bill back 
- to the committee — it was not mentioned again. 
All of the mimeographed ‘‘draft bills’? which had 
found their way to the trash basket while Talmadge 
was governor were brought out and swiftly passed, 
along with every bill which Talmadge had ever ve- 
toed. It was the ‘‘bill passin’est’’ session since 
Oglethorpe climbed out upon Yamacraw Bluff. 
Anybody could get any bill passed unless it ran 
counter to the administration’s plans. But when the 
melee’ was over the state did have some construc- 
tive legislation. The Welfare Department and the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation had been 
created and made eligible for federal grants, and 
legislation enacted at the previous session provid- 
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ing free textbooks for grammar school pupils had’ 
been amended to extend those benefits to pupils in 
the high schools. The one fight of the session was 
over prohibition repeal. Neither the legislature nor 
the people favored repéal, but too many legislators 
had pledged their unreserved support at that din- 
ing table at the Mansion for the White Ribbon bri- 
gade to hold the fort for the drys. 

The session was field day for legislators high in 
the administration’s favor. So far as the an- 
nounced platform of the Governor was concerned, 
individual legislators were of no more than usual 
importance. But the liquor bill and a bill legalizing 
pari-mutuel betting, neither of which had been men- 
tioned in the Governor’s platform, nor in the party 
platform, raised individual votes in the Assembly 
to highest importance. To exploit the situation, and 
all opportunities it afforded, administration leaders 
organized the Boots and Saddle Club. I never had 
the opportunity to. enjoy the hospitality of the out- 
fit, but many of my friends reveled in the sumptu- 
ous entertainment and the round-the-clock service 
which made it famous for a time. Men in charge of 
state departments trying to make meager appropri- 
ations go far enough to accomplish their purposes 
envied the fortunate hosts and hostesses of that 
club their total lack ‘of worry about an operating 
budget. I never felt sorry for the men who ‘‘an- 
geled’’ the club; the liquor bill passed and its 
sponsors hit pay-dirt, and none of them had cause 
to complain, and I never did care very much for 
the way the New York-Miami race track men got 
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their money, in the first place. It might have been 
a good thing for them to put a stack of it in circu- 
lation down here in Georgia anyway. 

When I roll over in my mind the two terms of 
the Rivers’ administration to compare them I 
think of a quotation from Browning: ‘‘. . . the last 
...» for which the first was made... .’’ The quota- 
tion must necessarily be fragmentary — even at 
that one must stretch a point to make it applicable. 
None of the old people expected the promised 
thirty-dollar monthly pension, nor did anyone ex- 
pect the extravagant campaign promises to ma- 
terialize. After all, there were enough constructive 
changes to warrant the tolerant attitude — almost 
anyone is willing to give a new machine a trial run 
before scrapping it, but that first term was the 
soothing overture to prepare for the eurtain which 
would begin the show. 


MORE LINEN FOR THE WASH 


A BALE FOR. ’GENE was the response of nu- 
merous counties to the Barnesville episode, 
when the President dismissed the candidacy 
of Talmadge with the statement that the 
‘New Deal cared not at all for him. 


Cuaptrr XV 


More Linen For The Wash 


While Governor Rivers and his associates were 
boring with the big New Deal auger, and the fattest 
volume of statutes in Georgia history was being 
compiled, Talmadge was taking the opportunity to 
improve his herds and get his farms in- tip-top 
shape. Meanwhile subscription lists to-his news- 
paper, The Statesman, always a barometer of his 
popularity, were soaring to record figures. His de- 
feat in 1936 had not injured him politically, and 
his name bobbed up in the minds of everyone who 
thought of the primary of 1938. His score with the 
New Deal was far from settled, and the President, 
for reasons disassociated from Talmadge, had his 
war drums thumping in the chorus which heralded 
the coming Georgia elections. A seat in the United 
States Senate was again involved, and Walter F. 
George was among the senators whom he had 
marked for the purge. Talmadge was not eligible 
for the governorship, a circumstance which proba- 
bly brought him in the race against George and 
the New Deal’s fair-haired contender, Lawrence S. 
Camp. 

Following the pattern set in 1934, the President 
handed the Jezebels of the New Deal in Georgia the 
signet ring, to do with it what they would, and it 
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carried the affluence and power of his high office. 
He did more; he appeared in person to press the 
advantage. 

George had opposed the President’s ‘‘must’’ leg- 
islation designed to pack the Supreme Court, and 
the stage was set at Barnesville for him to confirm 
rumors that he would ask the people of Georgia to 
retire him in favor of young Lawrence Camp, Uni- 
ted States District Attorney, and once a favorite of 
Senator Russell. The occasion was to celebrate the 
completion of a rural electrification system cover- 
ing a large segment of Middle Georgia. The formal 
' program indicated that the President would throw 
a switch and send the racing current to flood the 
countryside with light and power. When his special 
train drew up, thousands of people, and practically 
every candidate of public office in Georgia, had 
gathered in the huge Barnesville Military Academy 
. stadium. Seated on the platform were Senator 
George, Senator Russell, Governor Rivers, the 
smiling District Attorney, and New Deal satellites 
of high and low degree. 

The President’s speech was short and sketchy. 
‘It dealt little with the announced subject matter of 
the occasion, but bristled with political innuendoes, 
and was ciimaxed with the plea that Camp be sent 
to the Senate. to aid him in the New Deal program. 
He did not refer to the Senator directly, but said 
‘of Talmadge, ‘‘ We care not for him at all.’’ As he 
left, he extended his hand to the Senator who 
clasped it warmly and, looking squarely into his 
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eyes, said, ‘‘Mr. President, I accept your chal- 
lenge.’’ 

‘‘God bless you, Walter,’’ the President stam- 
mered — and was gone. In his excitement he had 
forgotten to throw the switch — but he shoved 
home a switch which flooded the hearts of a people 
jealous of outsiders meddling in their local polities. 

But the Senator needed more than the impulse 
of that force touched off by the President to bring 
about his re-election. Georgia has never seen a 
campaign so elaborately organized and plenteously 
financed. His campaign staff occupied an entire 
floor of the Henry Grady Hotel and was decentral- 
ized to every township. Few hotels in principal 
Georgia towns failed to house a busy group, flying 
the Senator’s campaign banner. It resembled a 
WPA project in the heyday of leaf raking, and - 
pulled scores of lawyers through a lean summer. 
It was a temporary meal ticket for cartoonists, 
writers, luncheon club speakers, organizers and ar- 
tisans. Printers and lithographers shared the 
boom, and tons of brochures, pamphlets and cam- 
paign releases covered Georgia by every means of 
distribution. A sports writer would have deseribod 
the technique as a center rush, powered by every 
sinew and every muscle of coach and men. 

George’s effort was not directed at the New Deal 
protege — that aspirant barely got off the runway 
for a takeoff. His concern was Eugene Talmadge. 
With a total of three volunteer campaign workers 
-1n a one-room office in downtown Atlanta, with no 
publicity writer at all, with all of the powerful 
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daily papers against him, and witli less money to 
spend than the Senator used for postage stamps, 
Talmadge dominated the race. The theme of the 
Senator’s campaign was to rebuke outside interfer- 
ence in Georgia politics, while Talmadge urged a 
‘national policy designed to rehabilitate abandoned 
farms and farm communities by placing benefici- 
aries of made'work on their own small farms. Mr. 
Camp’s argument was but the echoes of New Deal 
platitudes, and his claim to the high honors rested 
upon the President’s Barnesville speech. William 
G. McRae, Atlanta attorney and once promoter of 
LaFollette Third Party movement, campaigned 
vigorously as a protege of Dr. Townsend, of 
“Thirty Dollars Every Thursday’? fame, with a 
‘weird and uncertain mixture of socialism and col- 
lectivism. His vote was negligible. 

In the gubernatorial race, Hugh Howell, pillar in 
the Talmadge organization since the latter’s advent 
into politics, was having it out with E. -D. Rivers, 
running for re-election, and J. J. Mangham, once a 
Talmadge stalwart but then an irreconcilable foe. 
’ That race attracted little attention. Rivers de- 
pended upon the impetus which goes with being in 

office, while Howell scored him for unkept promises, 
exorbitant taxes, mounting deficit and confusion in 
the administration of the state’s affairs. Mangham 
was Howell’s thorn-in-the-flesh and Rivers’ salva- 
tion from defeat. 

At midnight following the closing of the polls, 
the news services announced the election of Tal- . 
madge and Howell. Celebrants went to bed in the 
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belief that they had been elected, but thirty-odd of 
the one hundred and fifty-nine counties ‘‘re-report- 
ed’’ following the release of the news stories, to 
turn the tide “(according to revised returns) slight- 
ly in favor of George and Rivers. 

Rivers’ popularity began to wane in the Siectct: 
The opposition went after him ‘‘hammer and 
tongs’? and he made a bad job of keeping a halo 
over the brow of the Little New Deal. He was no 
longer the crusader of 1936, nor was he to have a 
General Assembly from the politics of that year. 
He found the General Assembly which met in Jan- 
uary, 1939, one to be pleaded with and cajoled, and 
the primrose path of his administration took a 
grievous turn over rough grounds. 

The Governor saw the “drift. One can only im- 
agine the thing which caused him greatest con- 
cern: whether to take the membership into his con- 
fidence and lay the cards on the table, as he had 
previously done, or get together a group whose loy- 
alty was beyond question and depend upon them 
to score. He chose to finesse, probably because the 
pass-word had been misused to such an extent that 
he no longer knew whom to trust. 

One of the Governor’s big problems was his old 
neighbor from Lowndes County, H. B. Edwards, a 
veteran member of the House whose propensities 
had earned him the sobriquet ‘‘Hell Bent.’’ Hell 
Bent was decidedly in the opposition camp, but 
was a fellow who would not be ignored. The side 
which overlooked to make peace with him invaria- 

bly lived to regret it. Before the Assembly met the 
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Governor set about to get the Gentleman from 
Lowndes in line. The hotels missed Hell Bent’s 
patronage for some weeks prior to the convening 
of the Session — a suite at the Executive Mansion 
was at his disposal when he came to town — and he 
reveled in such splendor on these occasions as that 
not niggardly supplied institution afforded. 
Edwards showed up in charge of the administra- 
tion’s legislative calendar. His first job was to 
jam through House Bill No. 1, creating a Hospital 
Authority with carte blanche authority to issue 
millions of dollars of five per cent bonds to rebuild 
and equip the huge sanitarium at Milledgeville. 
The administration set a deadline on the date of 
passage of this ‘‘must’’ bill and represented to the 
membership that certain federal funds were avail- 
able on condition that the bill be passed by the time 
set. Whoever fixed that deadline allowed no time 
at all for committee hearings, or even full debate. 
Hell Bent was somewhat awkward in his new role 
— his forte was to defeat legislation, and he was a 
past master at that art. He was unaccustomed to 
the offensive, and further disadvantage lay in the 
failure of the Governor to let him in on the secret 
that the architect had already been paid several 
thousand dollars for plans of the new buildings, ° 
that the bonds had already been printed and that 
the venerable old Attorney-General, Judge M. J. — 
Yeomans, who had steered Talmadge through the 
emergency of 1936, had been persuaded to resign 
his constitutional office to make way for the ap- 
pointment of a junior assistant more to the admin- 
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istration’s liking. Yeomans was given the post of 
Director of the new project, all in anticipation that 
the bill would pass. Hell Bent had driven the legis- 
lation through a reluctant legislature before he 
found that he had not been taken in on the plan, 
and from that moment he was bad news to the ad- 
ministration. 

The Rivers’ influence spent itself in that skir- 
mish, winning at prohibitive cost. From that mo- 
ment, the Governor’s every suggestion was scruti- 
nized and legislators moved cautiously, looking for 
something hidden up somebody’s sleeve. 

Colossal spending had created an alarming 
deficit. Millions of dollars of Western & Atlantic 
Railroad rentals had been hypothecated and spent. 
Schools were about to close for lack of funds. The 
administration had kept secret its plan for new 
and heavier taxes apropos the elections, but now 
the time had come when the Little New Deal must 
go down for the count unless revenues were sharp- 
ly increased. The Governor was forced to go be- 
fore a joint session of the House and Senate and 
shell down the corn. ‘‘A sales tax,’’ he threatened, 
‘for a collapse of your State Government.’’ In a 
few days, he began to plead for money — a sales 
tax, gross income tax, anything to raise more 
money. 

The response was a resolution creating an Econ- 
omy Committee composed of three members of the 
House and two of the Senate to investigate ex- 
penditures already made, and for a couple of weeks 
the first order of business each day in both houses 
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was to hear the reports of this committee. The 
Governor appeared each day to represent whatever 
board, bureau or department might be under fire, 
and to swear by all the gods that the suggestions 
of the committee would be scrupulously carried out. 
‘Hell Bent invariably followed him to put in the ree- 
ord what the committee might have missed. The 
committee could not have whitewashed anybody, or 
any department if it had been so inclined, because 
they knew that if they did not tell the whole story 
Hell Bent would. One of the Governor’s closest 
friends, Judge Wilbur Lanier, was chairman of thé 
committee, but young James V. Carmichael, the 
vice chairman, took over the show and the commit- 
tee got entirely out of the hands of the Governor’s 
friends. Young Carmichael and his fellow probers, 
aided by Hell Bent’s freelancing, kicked the lid off 
that legendary box which takes its name from a 
classic little kicker of mythology, and ugly imps of 
suspicion and distrust were abroad. 

A resolution to continue the committee after the 
end of the session got that unruly gang out of the 
Governor’s hair temporarily, and the Assembly got 
back to routine business. Normally, the legislators 
would have gone to work on the tax bill but ad- 
ministration leaders reversed the order of things 
to bring up the appropriations bill. It is much 
easier to persuade legislators to spend money than 
to raise money, and soon good humor was restored. 
The idea was to parcel out appropriations to every-. 
body’s liking and then pass the word along that 
they could not be paid unless the sales tax carried. 
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_They considered the bill, out of turn and item by 
item. 

Hell Bent sat unusually quiet as these items 
were approved, usually without record vote. Old 
timers in the House knew that it was time to get 
worried when Hell Bent was quiet. He held his 
peace until the item which carried an appropria- 
tion for funds to match old-age pensions was up 
for consideration. He walked unobserved to the desk 
and handed the reading clerk an amendment con- 
-taining sixteen words, apparently as innocent as a 
_ recital in a first-grade reader. It provided that 
funds appropriated by that section could be used 
to pay pensions only to those persons whose names 
had been posted upon the bulletin board at the 
court houses in the counties of their respective 
residences. Edward’s argument was that he want- 
ed to protect the administration against repeated 
claims that well-to-do people who needed no public 
assistance were drawing maximum amounts while 
poverty-stricken men and women drew little, or 
nothing at all. The implication was that, maybe, 
the administration was playing favorites in the dis- 
tribution of public assstance, and this maneuver 
made it difficult for the Governor’s friends to op- 
pose the amendment, so it was adopted. But the 
effect of the amendment, whether Edwards knew it 
at the tine, was to completely disqualify the State 
from receiving federal grants for public assistance 
because of Federal regulations which prohibited 
the disclosure of the names of beneficiaries of the 
fund. 
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The incident passed unnoticed at the moment, 
and the clerk droned out the items as they ap- 
peared. Administration spokesmen amended most | 
items to raise the appropriations committee’s ante. 
When they had finished, the bill was sent back to 
the committee, deferring action on the bill as a 
whole, and word was passed down to the depart- 
ment heads, school lobby, and others interested in 
-a share of the appropriations, that the cap-stone 
would be set on that magnificent appropriations 
bill when the sales tax had been passed. That man- 
euver brought an army into the fight for the sales. 
tax. 

It was an epic fight. Round robins with their 
heads above partisan politics offered compromises, 
but the deadlock tightened. The school people be- 
gan to put the heat on the boys from out in the ru- 
ral sections, and retail business interests, always 
opposed to a sales tax, countered with all the pres- 
sure they had. Everything from strong-arm squads 
-to ‘‘tradesmen’’ labored incessantly for and 
against the bill. Henderson Lanham, of Floyd, in 
charge of the fight for the administration, em- 
ployed every play of parliamentary skill to bring 
it up for a vote at the propitious moment. Hell 
Bent had been quite as busy rallying the opposi- 
tion and keeping the ‘‘antis’’ in their seats for the 
time when Lanham would call for a showdown. 
There was not a man in the Assembly who did not 
realize that the administration’s fortunes depended 
upon the passage of that bill. It hit the calendar 
for a vote one morning, following a week of wrang- 
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ling, and the vote see-sawed back and forth with 
breath-taking margin between defeat and passage. 
When the roll call was finished the bill had a three- 
vote lead, with some fifteen members yet to vote — 
some had passed when their names were called and 
some had been rounded up since the voting started. 
The clerk began calling these; Hell Bent, with his 
uncanny ability to appraise such a situation, was 
convinced that the bill would carry unless some- 
thing happened to disturb the few remaining votes 
to be recorded. 

I was standing beside him at the time. I had 
seen him on like occasions contrive the most unex- 
pected devices to bring about confusion, and I 
could tell by his facial expression and the move- 
ment of his huge frame that he was about to make 
a play of some kind in an effort to upset the trend 
of that vote. Lanham was excited too. He was in’ 
the aisle laboring with on-the-fence men who some- 
times do the unexpected under the influence of such 
excitement. Hell Bent darted down the aisle as the 
clerk neared the end of the list and jostled Lanham 
rather roughly. Lanham took a swing at Hell Bent, 
draping him around a nearby desk, and in a sec- 
ond an uproaring fight had the House in a furore. 
The legislators did not see Hell Bent jostle Lan- 
ham, and the start of the melee appeared to be an 
unprovoked assault by Lanham. When quiet was 
restored, some of the men were so angered by what 
they thought to be strong-arm tactics on the part 
of the administration that they changed their votes 
from ‘‘aye’’ to ‘‘no’’, blasting the bill, and with it 
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the administrator’s hopes for a happy landing at 
the end of the session. 

With plans awry, and the Maonoiy Committee 
holding over, and on his neck, the Governor was 
fighting to recover the ball froni enemy territory. 
Department heads sensed the drift and cooperation 
ceased to be full and free. The Governor swapped 
them about as best he could, but his Nemesis proved 
to be his neighbor and fellow townsman, Lint W. 
Miller, Chairman of the Highway Department. 
Miller looked with no little disfavor on the propo- 
sal to transfer him over to head of the Welfare 
Department. He had visions of succeeding Rivers 
and had no notion of giving up his vantage point at 
the head ‘of that powerful state: department. He 
made a speech at Fayetteville virtually announcing 
his candidacy, and the Governor fired him. Miller 
defied the order. The Governor declared martial 
law in the territory about the State Highway 
Building and National Guardsmen laid seige to the 
good Chairman, who had barricaded himself in his 
office. Finally, they stopped the trays of food from 
going past the sentry and the starve-out brought 
the good Chairman out into the corridor. The next 
editions of the papers carried a picture of ‘‘non- 
coms’’ of the National Guard, in battle array, drag- 
ging the beleaguered official down the steps, feet 
‘first; to be dumped across the street off the ‘‘mili- 
‘tary reservation.’’ Miller won some half dozen in- 
‘junctions and mandamus suits which followed; and, 
‘long before the Governor’s term expired, he had 
the galling experience of’ seeing his trouble maker 
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returned to office by decree of the Supreme Court. 

Part of this litigation was in the District: Court 
of the United States for the Middle District of 
Georgia, presided over by Judge Bascom Deaver. 
If Governor Rivers had employed his usual good 
judgement this litigation might have made it possi- 
ble for him to have doffed his mantle to the shoul- 
ders of his young protege, Ellis Arnall, in a blaze 
of glory not unlike Isaiah’s. Miller brought a rule | 
for contempt, alleging that the Governor had vio- 
lated the Court’s injunction, and the Judge ordered 
him to appear and make answer. An injunction 
from a Federal Judge directed to the Governor of 
a Sovereign State did not set well at all with the 
public, and served to gain for Rivers deserved 
sympathy. The marshal took advantage of a public 
occasion in Macon to serve the process. Aftér the 
Governor had delivered an address to the Georgia 
Educational Association he was apprehended and 
earried to the federal court room. It was late at 
night and, out of consideration for the Governor’s 
high position and to avoid his detention in jail, as 
the Judge explained, a session of the court was held 
that night to dispose of tlie ‘‘person’’ of the Chief 
Executive. The court ordered that the Governor 
post bond, and in default thereof that he be com- 
mitted to the common jail of Bibb County. If the 
Governor had looked across the bench that night 
and informed the Judge that he had acted in his ca- 
pacity as Governor of the Sovereign State of 
the administrator’s hopes for a happy landing at 
Georgia, and challenged the right and jurisdiction 
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of any part of the judiciary to interfere, he might 
have slept in jail that night, but the rising sun 
would have marked the City of Macon as the Mecca 
of thousands of Georgians, regardless of political 
alignment, to add their protest, and Ed Rivers 
would have received the plaudits of a nation for an 
outstanding act of courage. But he tossed the op- 
_ portunity away, and with it a bid for popular favor 

unequalled since his predecessor, Governor Jen- 
kins, fled the state with Great Seal to prevent its 
defilement by usurpers of his authority. But the 
Governor tamely submitted, permitting his friends 
to execute the required bond. A few days later 
the Circuit Court of Appeals reversed Judge Dea- 
ver, the only phase of the tangled litigation to ter- 
minate in the Governor’s favor. The incident 
could have been made the occasion for a heroic de- 
fense by the Governor and his Little New Deal, as 
could the ribbing by the Economy Committee. Such 
dramatic and news-making incidents invariably 
make heroes, and when a Governor is involved he 
must capture that role or be eclipsed. An aggres- 
sive, hard-fisted defensive fighter could have made 
a political bonanza of éither of the incidents, but 
Rivers, never good at defensive fighting, tried’ ap- 
peasement. For the balance of his term, the head- 
lines and news stories relegated him to a pitiable 
role. Newspaper men ceased to paint rosy pictures 
of the Little New Deal and began to turn the spot- 
light on irregularities. Any kind of an informer or 
disappointed bidder was able to enmesh the Gov- . 
ernor in embarrassing news stories. Practices 
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high had the full fury of their criticism once it be- 
gan to ebb. They fanned public opinion into such 
fury that federal grand juries started investiga- 
tions which resulted in civil suits and criminal in- 
dictments, and before it was over several state of- 
ficials, inclusive of the Governor, his son, and his 
Executive Secretary, were charged in multiple- 
count State court indictments with the crime of 
embezzlement. The irony of it all was, from the 
Governor’s viewpoint: some of the newspaper men 
responsible for the stories continued to draw 
checks every two weeks for part time employment 
in the State arranged for them by the Governor. 

Ed Rivers will, I think, agree with the philoso- 
phy so difficult for most politicians to understand: 
the man who receives the greatest undeserved con- 
sideration in politics is usually first to desert the 
ship when the ill winds begin to blow. But the 
newspapers did not ignore Ed Rivers, and they 
spelled his name correctly — a consideration which 
saved poHticians from the final count long before 
he came upon the scene, and which will save others 
after he is gone. 


THE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


BARBECUE, POLITICS AND WHOOPEE in 
the deep South. The photograph shows a 
small section of the crowd at the American 
Legion Park at Albany on July 4th, 1940, 

.when Red-Gallus ’Gene initiated the only 
come-back any ex-Governor has ever made 
in Georgia. 


Cuapter XVI | 
The Art In Photography 


The unhappy plight of the little New Deal left it 
without a champion in the gubernatorial contest of 
1940. Although Columbus Roberts flew its flag in 
that campaign he would not justify its record. Tal- 
madge’s surprising vote in his race for the United 
States Senate 1938 rescued him from the political 
oblivion which has claimed most ex-governors, and 
he entered the race to provide, as always, the target 
for the other candidates. Talmadge in any race 
makes things look rosy for a ‘‘best element’’ candi- 
date and his entry brought Abit Nix in for another 
try. Nix, steering clear of Roberts on the one hand 
and Talmadge on the other, chose a middle course, 
with a kind of philosophy which he called conserva- 
tive liberalism. Hugh Howell misjudged the anti- 
Rivers vote to be a clear call for him. That vote had 
all but made him a tenant of the big mansion on the 
hill two years before, and he picked up the campaign 
of 1938 where he had left it. | 

For the first time in many years the candidates 
qualified well in advance of the opening date, and 
there were no stalking horses. Campaigns are like 
sunsets in that no two have ever been exactly alike. 
Astronomers are able to tell exactly when each sun 


will set, and where; but they cannot forecast those 
209 
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vagrant flecks which paint hues of color in the skies. 
So it is with rifts in the political firmament. The 
fortunes of each of the candidates in that race ap- 
peared uncertain at every stage of the game. 

The Glorious Fourth was not to be displaced as 
the traditional opening date, except for Nix. Evi- 
dently that sound strategy ‘‘git there fustest with 
the mostest men’’ appealed to him, and he jumped 
the gun by announcing his grand opening on July 3, 
at Waycross, down on the Florida border. A medi- 
cine show at a county fair could scarcely be expected 
to get a crowd on July 3, but an even worse mistake 
was to select a place likely to attract more people 
from Florida than from Georgia. To climax this 
comedy of political errors, he held the meeting in- 
doors. Then he published a photograph of the audi- 
ence showing vacant seats, and a platform entirely 
empty except for the speaker. That photograph did 
more to spread the wet blanket than the small crowd 
or the indoor meeting place. He could have found 
camera pointers in Georgia who would have coaxed 
a couple of dozen of those people out in the piney 
woods under the open sky and located a political 
focus on that camera capable of blowing that crowd 
into such proportions that an unsuspecting voter far 
from the scene might have mistaken it for Xerxes’ 
army. And if he had known that much about politi- 
cal photography he would not have made the picture 
at all without a few banners scattered about the 
crowd. It was said that Nix made a magnificent 
speech, but that did not matter. With such a set-: 
ting and such a photograph Patrick Henry could not 
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have pepped up a bunch of coon-skin Colonials of 
his day in Old Virginia. 

Talmadge strategists were sitting on the pro- 
verbial powder keg long before the State Executive 
Committee met to fix the primary. They had the race 
won in December, 1939, and the voting was not to be 
until September, 1940; thus, they were compelled to 
nurse that climax at a tide ‘‘too full for sound and 
foam’’ for nearly ten months. At such a time, any 
character of break might become as uncontrollable 
as a stampede of longhorns on a western plain. 
Early in January news stories indicated that the 
Rivers-controlled committee would rule Talmadge 
ineligible to enter the primary since four full years 
would not have elapsed since his term as Governor 
had ended. While speculation was rife the young at- 
torney general, expecting opposition from a Tal- 
madge-sponsored candidate, published a ruling 
which clarified the situation (and did not hurt his 
own) and the committee followed his ruling. In ap- 
parent celebration of the General’s good judgment, 
enthusiastic friends of Talmadge announced that 
they would give a breakfast on the roof garden of 
the Ansley Hotel and there organize a march to the 
offices of the committee at the state capitol to pay 
his entrance fee. The plan, once published, could 
not be cancelled and I held my breath — no gather- 
ing could have been more difficult to organize with 
proper recognition for the rural folks. I knew that 
a small crowd would not photograph well in that 
huge place; besides, I knew it would be harder to 
hold that peak once the candidate had formally 
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been announced. But they came in droves from all 
over Georgia to fill that enormous roof garden to 
overflowing. The parade and the ceremonies at the 
capitol were impressive — how easily that ill-con- 
sidered plan could have backfired. 

The only precedent which Talmadge did not shat- 
ter in that race was the July 4 opening. It was a 
dangerous decision to open the campaign at Albany, 
the hub of Talmadge opposition since he entered 
politics. A daily paper published there had been de- 
voting every column-inch it ‘could for the past ten 
years to oppose him, and it was that dignified and 
apparently unbiased attitude so tremendously effec- 
tive. An abusive, vituperative paper never injures 
any candidate, and this paper had been able to keep 
the Talmadge wagon stalled in more than a dozen 
counties. Nevertheless, he placed the most important 
phase of the campaign under the guns of this paper 
in a bold stroke to crack that opposition in the very 
beginning. 

A few of us went to Albany a day or two in ad- 
vance to check local arrangements and observe the 
trend. We feared a small crowd at a Talmadge rally 
— and the proverbial wet blanket. Albany shop- 
keepers checked their calendars on July 3, always 
the dullest day they held, to see if they, or the 
crowds which began to gather, had not switched nu- 
merals. Before mid-day there was a county fair 
spirit, even to hucksters of toy balloons, souvenir 
trinkets and noise-makers. Hotels began to fill with 
out-of-town guests and delegations from distant 
counties paraded with banners and hill-billy bands. 
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In the evening hotels rigged up cots in the sample 
rooms and spare rooms to take care of the overflow. 
Hilarious parties broke out on every floor. Old- 
timers, disinclined to party, sat on the broad piazzas 
and swapped yarns about the campaigns and poli- 
ticians of the past, and speculated on Talmadge’s 
‘bid for a comeback. In the early morning of the 
Fourth roads and highways, gorged with banner- 
bedecked jaloppies, poured crowds into the town to 
join the stream of traffic moving out to the Ameri- 
can Legion Park where the meeting was to be held. 

A platform had been improvised on the banks of 
a little stream which flowed through the golf course, 
and the ground rose gently some two hundred feet 
to a crest, then sloped down again to form a plain 
miles in extent. The people occupied the amphithea- 
tre thus formed, with the fringe of the crowd strung 
along the crest of the hill. Judging by the banners 
scattered about, almost every one of Georgia’s one 
hundred and fifty-nine counties was represented, 
and the noise and good-natured banter of the crowd 
put Talmadge at his best. He had carefully pre- 
pared that speech, but after a few exchanges of 
repartee with men out in the crowd, he left the pre- 
pared text and soon was in the old familiar groove, 
talking to and with an audience. A photographer 
shot a picture from the banks of the stream which 
showed the profile of the speaker in fighting pose, 
coatless and with the unruly forelock playing with 
the breeze. Instead of melting into the horizon, as 
it would have done had the people been standing 
on level ground, the fringe of the crowd along the 
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top of the ridge melted into the skyline, and the 
camera record presented a vast panorama packed 
with people and stretching miles into the distance. 
It was probably the biggest crowd ever to attend a 
political rally in Georgia, but that picture stretched 
yards into miles. It was the best piece of campaign 
literature I have ever seen. 

The mountain folks came to Gainesville for the 
Fourth, and for Roberts. They had not ceased to 
celebrate the rebuilding of their city, leveled by a 
cyclone a few years before, and the bronze plaques 
marking park entrances and public buildings re- 
minded them of the victorious campaign of the 
‘“‘Four R’s’’ two years before. That was a crowd to 
please any candidate, but the glamour of the oc- 
casion came from the celebrants, not from the plat- 
form.. I have never yet seen the man who can pos- 
sess a crowd on Independence Day with cold logic. 
The people want hell-raisin’ and blood-and-thunder 
on that day. 

Hugh Howell opened at Ellaville, where he made 
the last speech of his campaign against HE. D. 
Rivers, in 1938. It was a small hamlet and a big 
crowd could not be expected, but the occasion was 
perfect for feature stories, and it made the head- 
lines — proof enough that it was a good selection. 
Howell created this occasion to promote the idea 
that the 1940 race was to be a last lap affair. The 
only mistake was his ‘‘I-told-you-so’’—still running 
against E. D. Rivers. Always able to come out of 
a tailspin with tht agility of a tom cat, Howell soon 
forgot E. D. Rivers and began a flawless campaign. 
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Without being unduly demagogic he builded elo- 
quent peroration, and campaign literature, about 
an old home-made clucking cotton planter and an 
old hand-operated guano bugle, and scenes and 
conditions which they brought to mind. His 
father had made that old planter in his black- 
smith shop and Hugh had guided it down the 
long furrows when a boy. I went to his headquarters 
more than once to see the old clucker. My father 
tailor-made one to fit me when I graduated from 
the guano bugle, and I think I would recognize its 
‘‘eluck, cluck, cluck’’ even now. I was among the 
many who felt a sort of kinship for Hugh because 
he once functioned as engineer in charge of the 
operation of one of those ancient gadgets. 

By the first of August, the candidates were pro- 
viding Georgia with unrationed politics. But Howell 
fell by the wayside, cotton planter, bugle and all, 
and rumors had it that Nix would follow him to the 
sidelines. Howell’s withdrawal was not calculated 
to have any bad effect upon Talmadge’s race since 
they were drawing somewhat from the same sup- 
port, but Talmadge stratigists were convinced that 
Nix’s withdrawal would send the lion’s share of his 
support to Roberts. 

The campaign directors in the Nix headquarters 
had a ealler one day who laid a substantial dona- 
tion on the barrel head, enough to keep his cam- 
paign going without any drain upon his personal 
funds. Roberts ‘‘got wind’’ that the Talmadge 
folks were back of this donation and embraced the 
occasion of a joint political meeting held in Deca- 
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tur a few days later to say as much. The indignant 
Nix treated the charges quite as a ‘‘best element’”’ 
candidate would be expected to treat them. Rob- 
erts shot back in kind, and for the duration of that 
campaign they forgot about Talmadge to start war 
on a new front. It was such a fight as a farmer 
once started when he tied the tails of a couple of 
growling tom cats together and draped them over 
a clothesline. 

When we viewed that campaign from the safe 
side of a Talmadge landslide, we realized for the 
first time that we could have spared ourselves that 
anxiety which causes unusual wear on nightshirts 
if we had stopped to consider that the politics in 
that campaign had not hinged at all upon any cam- 
paign headquarters, but had come from the cracker 
box forums at cross-roads stores, church-house 
steps, sewing circle meetings, and the divers other 
places where our people talk over public issues. 
Trivial things often upset headquarters-inspired 
campaigns, but nothing can wreck one which 
springs from the cracker box forums. 

The circumstances which brought about Tal- 
madge’s election made him probably the most pop- 
ular governor-designate Georgia had ever had. The 
day following the primary, a corps of ushers, pages, 
secretaries and bouncers had to be organized to 
handle the crowds which thronged his temporary 
headquarters at the Ansley Hotel. Department 
heads whose programs had failed because of the 
financial collapse brought him their troubles, and 
he began to dominate the state government even 
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before the party convention met to nominate him. 
First, of course, was the organization of the state 
convention, and that matter assumed such tre- 
mendous proportions that the Governor decided to 
invite every Democrat in Georgia to come as a del- 
egate. Some of the counties sent such huge delega- 
tions that individuals had one-fiftieth of one vote. 
I have attended most of the national conventions 
of the American Legion, and I think they top all! 
conventions for hilarity — but not this one. Sher- 
man once marched into Macon with ugly battie 
flags flying, but his crowd was a mere corporal’s 
guard compared to the job hungry army which 
thronged that city on the day of that convention. 
When the General Assembly inaugurated Tal- 
inadge in January 1941 he was less a politician than 
at any time during his score of years in public of- 
fice. He started off doing ‘‘fool things,’’ viewed 
from a political angle. He packed his plan of fi- 
nancing in a single bill and told the General As- 
sembly it provided nothing less than a receivership 
of the State of Georgia. It. was revolutionary, as 
state financing went, but on ‘‘all-fours’’ with prac- 
tices of long standing in business institutions. It 
was entirely simple; provided that money frozen in 
the budgets of state departments which did not 
need it might be used in others. The bill received 
the almost unanimous support of every faction. 
Immediately when it was passed the more than 
twenty-nine million dollars of scrip, duebills and 
IOU’s in the hands of teachers, road contractors 
and common creditors of the state became worth 
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their full face value, and in eighteen months they 
had been liquidated without any increase in taxes. 
The margin of error in the Governor’s estimates 
was such that the loss of seventy-five per cent of 
the gasoline tax, brought about by war restrictions 
and rationing, was absorbed and allocations made 
to the counties from that fund pegged at pre-war 
levels and paid regularly. 

When that session ended it had the plaudits of 
the public and the press. Normal operations of 
various state departments had been resumed and 
funds provided for vastly expanded programs in 
the departments of health, welfare and education. 
The medical school at Augusta had been provided 
with a teaching staff fully up to standard, with lab- 
oratories and equipment meeting the highest speci- 
fications, and it was immediately accredited. The 
schools had reopened even before Talmadge was 
inaugurated on the faith of his assurance that 
teachers’ salaries would be paid when due. The 
Highway Department resumed its road building 
and maintenance. The crisis had definitely passed. 

Talmadge played the superb politics of no poli- 
ties in the handling of that crisis. No Governor 
has ever run into trouble by disregarding politics 
in the handling of the fiscal affairs of a state. Hard 
boiled business man tactics are best with respect to 
policies involving simple arithmetic, but heaven 
help the governor who cannot, or will not, finesse 
the troublesome little personal equations and pet 
peeves involved in all else connected with his high 
station. ; 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt was the greatest poli- 
tician of his time if not in the history of demo- 
cratic politics. Somehow, or somehow else, there 
has been a full-blown crisis going from the day he 
assumed office, capable of expansion into alarming 
proportions when an election is eminent. It en- 
abled him to smash the third-term precedent with 
that ingrained philosophy: ‘‘Never swap horses in 
the midst of the stream.’’ Talmadge has no more 
political sense than to push on across the stream 
then kick every sleeping dog he can find on the 
other side. If he had switched from his no-politics 
tactics after he had made himself invulnerable by 
curing the state’s financial ills and amortized the 
debts long past due to road contractors and teach- 
ers, and the hundreds of small business men, so 
that the bulk of their claims would have been paid 
in January and February of 1943, those powerful 
groups would have been in the middle of the stream 
during the summer of 1942, when the campaign was 
on, and they would not have traded their horse for 
, any charger on hoofs. 

It was Talmadge’s impatience to rectify what he 
considered a greater threat to Georgia’s institu- 
tions than mere bankruptcy that caused him to toss 
political expediency to the winds and precipitate a 
fight with so-called liberal groups which was to 
rock the state and bring about nation-wide repec- 
cussions. It overshadowed a step in the progress 
. of government so long forgotten that it was an od- 
dity in 1941 — payment for the New Deal. It was 
that Cocking affair. 
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_ The Cocking Affair 


The school of thought represented by Talmadge - 
charted Georgia’s course during the first four 
years of the New Deal. His administration, inelu- 
sive of dominant groups in the general assembly, 
was steeped in the philosophy of the conservative 
old-timers who wrote the Constitution of 1877, and 
they had isolated Georgia in the eyes of ultra-lib- 
erals as the one remaining bastion on the social 
front to be taken. The inauguration of E. D. Riv- 
ers as governor in 1937 provided the local political 
victory which they needed to implement. their ideo- 
logies in Georgia and the state belatedly swung in- 
to the New Deal orbit. The politicians took the 
ground by that victory, but it was for the social re- 
formers to organize control. 

Ultra-liberals were well organized by the time 
the New Deal tide had rolled in. While we have 
had reformers and reform groups since the founda- 
tion of the republic, complexities of our social and 
economic life following the first world war multi- 
plied them. Radical thinkers who directed various 
movements drew inspiration from those high in the 
councils of the New Deal and claimed its sponsor- 
ship. They had even greater impetus from the huge 
endowments with which they were able to purchase 
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favorable public opinion by granting gratuities and 
honorariums to influential editors, educators and 
persons occupying strategic political posts. The 
woods were full: of these societies long before Riv- 
ers’ tenure had ended. Their objectives varied as 
to purpose. Some were bent upon ending the segre- 
gation of the black and white races in the South; 
others worked for the abolition of the county unit 
system; and still others agitated for the repeal of 
the poll tax. The efforts of each complemented the 
schemes of all, and local devotees got their inspira- 
tion from boards and committees and national 
headquarters located in the North and East. A 
common objective, so far as Georgia was concerned, 
was to blast the Constitution of 1877 out of the pic- 
ture. They had about as many ideas as there were 
dominant members in the several groups, all bent 
upon changing something — anything. I have of- 
ten thought they developed thir technique in free- 
thinking by the method employed by a troup of 
early-teen-age boys with whom I grew up in the 
Cherokee country in North Georgia. We spent 
much time in the spring and summer exploring the 
swimming holes in Snake Creek from its source in 
the Gap down to where it empties into the slow 
Oostanaula, and hunting lizzards and chasing chip- 
munks and muskrats and like ‘‘critters’’ along its 
‘*honnie braes.”’ 

My baby brother insisted on running with this 
gang. He had too recently put off three-cornered 
breeches, we thought, for such fast company. He 
thought otherwise. What he lacked in age and size 
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he determined to make up in prowess. One day he 
startled us by taking a high-dive from a bluff into 
the swimming hole. We could not take that lightly 
— one by one we took the dive also. He climbed to 
the first branch of a tree which stood on the bluff 
and dived from there. Not to be outdone, we fol- 
lowed. To cinch proof that he was capable of tak- 
ing the pace along with the most daring of us he 
dived from the top of that tree into the shallow 
' pool. Soon every kid in the gang was risking his 
neck diving from tree-tops. So it has been with 
these free-thinkers. The spirit of you-can’t-top-me 
has had them high-diving from tree-tops of idealis- 
tic speculation into the shallow pools of realism 
below. 

Purporting to disdain politics, yet depending up- 
on politicians to clear the way, these groups were 
busy during the Rivers’ administration entrench- 
ing themselves in Georgia. Leading them was Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, protegee of the Rosenwald 
Foundation and its disbursing officer in the south- 
east. He had been installed as Dean of Education 
in the University System since Talmadge left of- 
fice, a strategic post from which to implement the 
Rosenwald policies in Georgia and neighboring 
states. Dr. Cocking was born in Iowa (not to his 
discredit) and brought up in an atmosphere about 
as widely separated from that of the South as the 
broad expanse of these United States would per- 
mit. He was even more widely separated in thought 
and political philosophy from the group which sur- 
rounded Talmadge. 
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We are not to take it that Georgia’s reactionary 
tendencies, if we may call it that, came form Tal- 
madge. The structure of government of states re- 
cently admitted to the union will indicate that ul- 
tra-liberal groups have had far greater influence 
over the policies of those states than over any of 
the original thirteen, whose history and tradition 
have been more thoroughly rooted in the common 
law. Albeit, the conservative element returned to 
power when Talmadge succeeded Rivers in 1941, 
and the lines swung back again. But the liberals 
had been able to establish certain strong-points — 
they were in possession of the forts, and it became 
necessary for Talmadge and his group to assail and 
take them, else suffer judgment pro confesso. Tal- 
madge took the first opportunity to launch a fron- 
tal attack, and that brought about the Cocking af- 
fair. It was a clash of ideologies. 

Soon after the General Assembly adjourned in 
the spring of 1941 the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity System held its annual session on the Uni- 
versity campus at Athens to elect officers and pro- 
fessors, and to project plans for the ensuing fiscal 
year. Talmadge attended as an ex-officio member. 
Among the professors who failed of re-election was 
Dean Cocking. Immediately after the vote had been 
taken the board recessed, ostensibly to dedicate a 
new building on the campus. But that laudable 
purpose went the way of the switch-throwing at 
Barnesville — the good Dean and his friends were 
too busy to bother with dedicating a building. Be- 
fore the board had re-convened for the afternoon 
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session certain of its members had had a change of 
mind and, upon reconsideration, Dr. Cocking was 
reinstated by one vote. 

Talmadge began promptly to reshuffle the board. 
One or two vacancies occurred because of expira- 
tion of terms; one or two resigned to duck the con- 
troversy, and the Governor secured the resigna- 
tion of others. The newly constituted board was 
called to meet, and it was supposed that Dr. Cock- 
ing would be fired. His friends demanded that writ- 
ten charges be preferred, and that Cocking be 
given a public trial. Neither law nor precedent re- 
quired any formal trial; nothwithstanding, Tal- 
madge prepared such of the charges as could be 
made tangible, the major count being that Cocking 
was preparing a long-range program which con- 
templated the same educational facilities for the 
white and black races, in violation of the state 
Constitution. The trial was set in July, and on 
Bastille Day. The senate chamber was thronged 
with observers from most of the radical groups 
sympathetic with the Rosenwald program in the 
South. 

Talmadge made the mistake of forcing the trial 
before full preparation of the evidence, relying up- 
on the testimony of a discharged teacher. Cocikx- 
ing’s defense was, of course, a flat denial. The 
board reseinded the action which had been taken 
to reinstate Cocking, leaving the post vacant. Ben- 
eficiaries of the Rosenwald Fund high in the news- 
paper fraternity and in educational circles contin- 
ued to blast the Governor, charging that he had 
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hand-picked the board and had ‘‘lynched”’ the good 
professor. A. flood of publicity, venomous in the 
extreme, covered the nation. As a part of the pub- 
licity scheme accrediting associations hastily sum- 
moned their committees to denounce the Governor 
and the board and threatened to withdraw recogni- 
tion of schools in the University System unless 
Cocking was reinstated. Pandemonium broke loose 
on many of the campuses — supposed to be spon- 
taneous, but, always, a newspaper photographer _ 
from the Atlanta papers managed to be on the 
scene — and the Governor, red galluses, cowlick 
and all, swung in effigy on more campuses than one. 
Students’ political leagues sprang up in every 
school. The Athens Chapter organized a motor- 
cade after the fashion of prank-playing college stu- 
dents, and, with banners flying, converged on the 
state capitol to protest the Governor’s action. 
While the controversy was raging the court 
stenographer who reported the conference at 
which Dr. Cocking was alleged to have advocated 
race-mixing furnished the Governor with a tran- 
script of the remarks which he had made. Accord- 
ing to this transcript the Doctor declared that he 
would advocate that two negroes be placed on the 
Board of Regents, and one negro in the Chancel- 
lor’s office, and that whites and blacks be taught in 
the same school. It quoted the Dotcor as saying 
that he had brought two negroes into Georgia 
skilled in initiating inter-racial educational pro- 
grams, and that it would be their duty to prepare 
for mixing the races in Georgia schools. No one 
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disputed the correctness of the stenographer’s 
transcript. It was ignored entirely — the daily 
papers in Atlanta refused to mention it. Talmadge 
paid them two thousand dollars for display adver- 
tising space to publicize it. But the fat was in the 
fire — the controversy had reached the point where 
the truth or falsity of the accusation made no dif- 
ference at all. 

Many of the Governor's friends began to weaken 
under the constant pounding of the press, and 
threats on the part of accrediting agencies that 
schools of the University System would be black- 
listed. A considerable number of parents who had 
invested heavily, and some at considerable sacri- 
fice, in the education of their children were made 
to believe that diplomas from schools in the Uni- 
versity System would be worthless. Certain of the 
members of the board of regents made desperate 
efforts to compromise the differences with the ac- 
crediting agencies, among them the handsome Gen- 
eral Sandy Beavers, of Riverside Military Acade- 
my. The General was the Governor’s boyhood 
friend and had been his staunch supporter through- 
out the years. He was Chairman of the board as 
well as Chief of the Military Staff. The General 
would probably have completed the plan if he had 
employed his usual tact: he publicized it as a com- 
promise, but Talmadge had no idea of compromis- 
ing. The General acknowledged that the compro- - 
mise had been forced by a squeeze play on the part 
of the accrediting agencies, and said: ‘‘I would 
crawl on my belly to restore recognition of the 
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schools.’? When Talmadge read that statement he 


went into a tantrum. ‘‘Georgia don’t want any 
chairman of the board of regents crawling on his 
belly,’’ he declared, ‘‘nor any member either!’’ He 
called for the General’s resignation. 

After a summer of intermittent publicity out- 
bursts a committee of the accrediting agencies met 
in Atlanta to take evidence. It was early in Decem- 
ber of 1941. Officials of the University System paid 
them court to know their demands. No fault was to 
be found with the curricula of any of the schools; 
the financial support was adequate and the equip- 
ment entirely good; the required number of pro- 
fessors were employed, and teachers and profes- 
sors held requisite degrees; the scholastic work 
was up to standard — but a legally constituted 
board of regents had failed to re-elect Dr. Walter 
D. Cocking, and that was the casus belli. The com- 
mittee announced that the constitution of Georgia 
ought to be re-written to place the University Sys- 
tem beyond the control of any governor, or of any 
official elected by the people — even beyond the 
control of the general assembly. Officials of the ac- 
crediting agencies announced that every school in 
the University System (except negro schools) 
would be stripped of accredited status pending final 
action to be taken in October of 1942 —a few 
weeks after returns from the gubernatorial election 
of that year were in. News stories made it clear 
that if that election ‘‘went right,’’? and assurance 
was given that the state constitution would be cut 
to fit the committee’s requirements Georgia schools 
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might yet sail right along with its standing in the 
accrediting agencies entirely unimpaired. 

Within an hour after the committee had deliv- 
ered its ultimatum, Ellis Arnall, youthful attorney- 
general and protege of EK. D. Rivers, went on the 
air to announce his candidacy for governor, ac- 
ceeding to every demand that had been made. The 
eleven-point platform which he read indicated that 
the victory had not gone to the Rosenwald Founda- 
tion entirely. Bits of agitation of most of the so- 
cieties active at the time popped out in the planks 
of that platform. 

There was a display of good polities and bad, so 
far as technique goes, in the race which followed in 
the spring of 1942, but it oceurred to me at the 
time that the management in both headquarters 
started off reasoning in reverse. The fight took on 
the pattern of a game which old checker players 
sometimes use to get the cobwebs out of their 
brain. The game is called ‘‘swap out,’’ and each of 
the players inaneuvers to lose men. 


POSTMORTEMS 


GOVERNOR TALMADGE at the conclusion of 
his term of office in January, 1943. 
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Postmortems 


Politicians are prone to deal in ‘‘postmortems”’ 
after each major campaign — particularly those 
who come out of the melee with heads ‘‘bloody, 
yet unbowed.’’ The only certainty that crowds in- 
to their minds as speculation takes weird and un- 
wearied flight is that ‘‘it happened,’’ but the 
‘chow’’ and the ‘‘why’’ enliven argument until the 
deck of memory is swept clear by other victories 
and defeats. So it must be with the Talmadge-Ar- 
nall campaign of 1942. 

That campaign had a most unusual and inaus- 
picious beginning for both candidates. There was 
the usual Fourth of July opening, Talmadge at 
Moultrie and Arnall in his own home town of New- 
nan. Talmadge had an enormous crowd, such as 
invariably attend his rallies, but the weather man 
played his meanest trick. Scarcely had the crowd 
gathered when the rain came down in torrents to 
force people to flee from the speaker’s platform to 
find such cover as they could. The occasion was a 
fish fry, and the barrels of fish and hushpuppies, 
broiled crisp and brown, became wet and unpala- 
table. It was dismal at mid-day, clearing after the 
people had passed up the wet fish and started home 
—drenched and without the uplift which usually 
follows a Talmadge meeting. 
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Maybe that rain played into Talmadge’s hands 
after all. He could not have spoken, even if the 
weather had been at its best. He had stopped with 
friends near Moultrie early that morning to rest 
and refresh himself before delivering his speech. 
Only ‘‘Chick Sales plumbing’’ was available and 
when the governor made use of it a black widow 
spider lurking on the under edge of the seat made 
firm and painful contact with him. He became 
deathly ill, and for some time it was feared that he 
would not be able to attend the rally at all. But 
by twelve o’clock, the hour for the speech, he was 
able to scramble to the platform, greeted by a de- 
luge of rainfall. He braved it for probably ten 
minutes — he could not have spoken longer. Peo- 
ple listening in over a state-wide radio hook-up 
attributed his failure to get in the groove for a typ- 
ical Talmadge speech to the down-pour of rain. 

The coincidence is a queer one, but true; over in 
Newnan later in the day Arnall was being intro- 
duced to speak over the same net-work when some- 
thing like a charlie horse convulsed the muscles of 
his arm. It was extremely painful. As he made his 
opening appeal to the voters a nurse massaged the 
offending member while the populace looked on. 
He finished his speech in vigorous style, and the 
newspapers carried a picture, nurse and all, to 
show his gameness. Thus providence deterred both 
candidates at the precise moment when each had | 
costly time running against a paid political broad- 
east, and at a psychological moment in: their re- 
spective campaigns. But the breaks were decided- 
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ly against Talmadge — he could not take treatment 
while at the microphone, nor explain his predica- 
ment with a photograph. 

The campaign boiled down to a battle of paim- 
phlets and political rally speeches. The crowds fol- 
lowed Talmadge, as always. He was masterful on 
the stump that summer and employed his usual 
skill to keep on the offensive. To do this he was 
compelled to shoot his bolts against the Atlanta 
newspapers and their editors and columnists and 
news writers whom he had removed from the pub- 
lic payroll. He did not mention his opponent at all. 

Talmadge held the high cards at the beginning of 
that race. He is one of the few men in Georgia his- 
tory to found a political dynasty. When an indi- 
vidual has acquired such a following as constitutes 
the balance of power in any bailiwick, and that fol- 
lowing remains constant, year in and year out, 
then such individual has established a political dy- 
nasty in such bailiwick. Such a political organiza- 
tion is distinguishable from a political machine. 
The latter must be constructed by political manipu- 
lation and held together the same way. Men will not 
group themselves with any degree of permanency 
around a leader who attains that status by politics. 
To found and lead a political dynasty a man must 
be impolitic. Only men who plant themselves upon 
principles and cling to them regardless of political 
expediency are able to acquire such a following as 
the late Thomas EK, Watson had, or as Talmadge 
has had since his memorable race against the 
Brown machine. A permanent following can be the 
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proverbial mill stone for the candidate who de- 
pends upon it, and the perfect setup for the oppor- 
tunist. Talmadge made it such in this race by risk- 
ing a tilt with a single opponent. People who have 
a distaste for political wrangles invariably vote for 
the candidate whom they believe to be farthest re- 
moved from such, and this vote could have been 
siphoned out of the race by the simple expedient of 
getting a ‘‘best element’’ candidate in the contest. 

A gubernatorial race in Georgia, or in any state 
having the county unit system, resolves itself into 
a multiplicity of county contests in which strong 
personalities and groups vie for local control. One 
faction will back a candidate merely because a ri- 
val faction supports his strongest opponent. That 
candidate in any state-wide race who is able to line 
up the greater number of factions who win locally _ 
is certain of election. (The voters who will not go 
along with any local faction are the voters to si- 
phon off). Talmadge won a landslide victory in 
1940 with the support of county organizations, but 
he riddled that support before the Cocking affair 
began to trouble the waters. For the first time in 
his life he left patronage problems, except for ma- 
jor appointments, to certain of his friends wholly 
unacquainted with politics. Many instances of the 
effect of this could be cited: here is a typical one. 
A group was organized in one county during the 
campaign of 1940 to take the flag from the ‘‘county 
ring.’?’ They worked manfully, driving day and 
night, ringing doorbells and keeping up a ‘‘superi- 
ority of fire’’ at cracker barrel forums, and gener- 
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ally drilling the entrenched politicians of the coun- 
ty. They won, and, by all the rules, were entitled to 
succeed this ring — to carry the flag. But when the 
battle was over Talmadge’s patronage dispensers 
began to ‘‘play ball’? with the men whom his 
friends in that county had defeated. They were 
consulted on local matters, and when Talmadge 
visited that county they were the ones who piloted 
him around — introduced him for his speech. Of 
course, the men who had stuck out their necks for 
Talmadge in that fight were very deeply hurt. It 
struck at their pride — held them up to ridicule. 
When the campaign of 1942 came along the old op- 
position flitted back to their accustomed nest, and 
they were joined by the old stand-bys who had 
bitten the dust for Talmadge two years before. To- 
gether they routed the ‘‘Talmadge gang’’ over- 
whelmingly — Talmadge did not carry a precinct 
in the county. Talmadge was not without fault. 
Many key jobs had been given to men who had not 
been worth a farthing to the campaign and had less 
claim to their appointments from the standpoint of 
ability. They proved to be serious drawbacks to 
Talmadge’s re-election. He appointed one repub- 
lican, which was not, within itself, objectionable. 
But this chap had oscillated back and forth between 
the ‘‘black-and-tan’’ and ‘‘lily white’’ factions until 
he had lost standing in his own party. Worse still: 
if he had dropped dead in the town in which he had 
been born and reared it would have been left to 
the sanitary department to haul him to the morgue. 
There were a number of upstanding men in that 
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county who had helped materially to put Talmadge 
over, yet this chap came off with the appointment 
which should have gone to one of them. It not only 
cost Talmadge that county but every adjoining 
county. 

A ‘best element’? candidate would have smoth- 
ered out the Cocking affair for Talmadge perfectly. 
Without such a candidate it was extremely ill-timed. 
It would have passed without incident at the begin- 
ning of a four-year term. 

Arnall violated conventional politics by announc- 
ing his candidacy several months too soon. The 
situation which obtains a short time before the 
election usually influences a platform and candi- 
dates usually wait as long as possible before mak- 
ing commitments. Arnall took the hazard and no 
particular harm resulted — but it was a hazard. 

The most ingenious move in the entire campaign 
must be credited to the Arnall management. About 
the time the Cocking incident arose the two Atlanta 
papers leading the fight on Talmadge came to the 
conclusion very suddenly that Tom Linder was sen- 
atorial timber. Tom was Talmadge’s Timothy in 
politics and had ridden every Talmadge tide to an 
imposing place on the public payroll. It was not 
their initial purpose to turn Tom against his bene- 
factor but to embroil him in a race against Rich- 
ard B. Russell, Jr., then tie him around Talmadge’s 
neck to revive the ‘‘Three Rs’’ scheme of 1938. 
That would be sure to tie Arnall with the immense- 
ly popular Russell. These papers began to, lavish 
editorials upon Tom, blowing him into fair pro- 
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portions. They had editorialed him many times be- 
fore, but portraying him as about the most igno- 
rant hay-seed Georgia afforded. Very little print- 
er’s ink was required to convince Tom that the peo- 
ple of the these United States were tossed for a loss 
each time he failed to answer roll call in the Uni- 
ted States Senate, and he began to paw with im- 
patience for the starting sional: Talmadge caught 
the import of this move and countered it with a 
rule of the democratic executive committee which 
made an office holder ineligible to contest for the 
nomination to any office unless the term ran con- 
current with that of the office held. That made it 
necessary for Tom to resign as commissioner of 
agriculture in order to qualify for the race against 
Russell. The good papers were outraged that Tom 
should be treated thus, and their grief was shared 
by the hapless victim. Tom did not make the mis- ° 
take of the dog in Asop’s story by dropping the 
piece of meat which he held for the mirage in the 
water, but, with a little nudging, he quit the Tal- 
madge camp and began plugging for Arnall. What- - 
ever the purpose might have been, the move served 
as divide-and-conquer tactics: They extended it to 
the military staff, and many erstwhile Talmadge 
stalwarts handed in their, gold braid for a front 
page spot and an editorial pat on the back. Inci- 
dentally, when the election was over the editorial 
writers got back on Tom’s neck and he again be- 
came the ignorant hay-seed and blunderbuss. 

One innovation introduced in the campaign was 
_the activity of the college professors and students. 
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Schools practically closed while students rang door- 
bells, drumming anti-Talmadge votes. They cov- 
ered every bailiwick in Georgia, obsessed with the. 
idea that all they had learned of the classics, and of 
the arts and sciences, would be swept away by the 
simple expedient of a resolution by the accrediting 
associations should Arnall fail of election. Teach- 
ers of high and low degree were made to believe 
that their careers were at stake. 

The reform societies in the North and the East 
are never niggardly when it comes to financing a 
project. Since Arnall’s reported campaign contrib- 
utions set an all-time high in Georgia history it is 
safe to assume that he spent more in the campaign 
than the race of 1938 cost Senator George. Neither 
of the candidates were hampered the slightest by 
the lack of money. 

Many who read this story will disagree with me - 
when I say that the Cocking affair and the school- 
boy campaign had little influence upon the election, 
and that the influence of the Atlanta papers has 
‘been grossly exaggerated. The people out in the 
counties where Talmadge had won his former 
races, and where he lost this one, were in agree- 
ment with him on the Cocking issue, and the papers 
were so thoroughly unfair and prejudiced that any 
statement, or story, respecting Talmadge was dis- 
eounted. They had placed themselves in the eate- 
gory of the man who declared that he shot a thou- | 
sand squirrels out of a single tree. ‘‘Get down in 
the bounds of reason,’’ one of his neighbors cau- 
tioned, ‘‘and make it about three squirrels and | 
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maybe somebody will believe you.’’ The Hill-Simp- 
son campaign in Alabama in 1944 convinced me 
that it is not safe to raise either side of the race 
question — whoever raises either side will lose. 
People, particularly in the South, do not like to be 
put on record with respect to that issue. If the 
Cocking affair militated against Talmadge it was 
likely because the affair was tinged with the race 
issue. , 

Talmadge had handled the affairs of the state in 
a manner that was masterful. The fact that he had 
the almost solid support of business men and prin- 
cipal taxpayers as well as men and women of the 
professions will attest to that. But he lost — by a 
close popular vote. __ 

Consider again the local political setups in the 
one hundred and fifty-nine Georgia counties; multi- 
ply the illustration given early in this chapter by 
the counties he lost by less than a hundred votes — 
there were more than fifty of them — and you will 
put your finger on the cause of the Talmadge de- 
feat in 1942. 


THE NEW BROOM 


GOING AFTER THE ‘‘LYIN’ NEWSPAPERS” 
in a losing fight for re-election in 1942, the 
Governor introduces a pile of paid checks is- 
sued to news reporters and editors of At- 
lanta daily papers during his predecessor’s 
administration. The checks aggregated more 
than $48,000.00 and were given for ‘‘part 
time’’ salaries. 
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Cuapter XIX 


The New Broom 


The General Assembly which assumed office along 
with Governor Arnall took on the complexion of the 
crusaders responsible for the defeat of Talmadge. 
It differed from that of Rivers only in that it did 
not disturb Talmadge’s basic financial policy. It 
abolished practically all of the state departments 
except those created by the Constitution, only to 
recast them under similar names. Arnall went 
much further than any of his predecessors to re- 
vamp the state government to conform to patron- 
age demands. None of the boards governing the 
professions and semi-professions escaped, and 
when the General Assembly adjourned, many state 
officials and one hundred and five non-salaried 
board memberships had been legislated out of of- 
fice. Not content to wait for legislation to depose 
- department heads the Governor ousted them by ex- 
parte orders, installing in their places men with the 
unusual and dubious titles of ‘‘Governor’s Agent’’ 
— an innovation in democratic process. Of the 
twenty-three constitutional amendments proposed 
(later ratified by vote of the people) one removed 
the Governor from the Board of Regents of the 
University System, and from the State Board of 


- Education, and set up new boards entirely inde- . 
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pendent of the Governor, and the Legislature as 
well. One amendment made eighteen-year-olds eli- 
gible to vote. Later the poll tax fell before a bom- 
bast of nation-wide publicity and pressure from the 
governor. : 

Those immediately concerned with the legisla- 
tive program of the Arnall administration, and 
with the implementation of the policies of that ad- 
ministration, fancied that they were uprooting 
‘‘Talmadgeism,’’ root and branch. But the influ- 
ences which inspired them had purposes infinitely 
more far reaching. They were striking at the Con- 
stitution of 1877 with its limitation upon taxing. 
and spending and its decentralization of power to 
local units of government. The ideas of representa- 
tive democracy and state’s rights entertained by 
the men who sat in the convention which drafted 
it, and of the great chief executives who have 
drawn their inspiration from it, did not fit in at all 
with their new thought. They created a commis- 
sion to rewrite that constitution in its entirety. 

It was but natural that they turn all of their guns 
upon Talmadge, even after he had been defeated. 
He was the prototype of men and women of Geor- 
gia history who builded our social order upon the 
ashes and the wreckage of the war between the 
states. They buried Talmadge in effigy, once in 
Pittsburg and again in Harlem, but they were, in 
fact, celebrating a triumph over the traditions of 
the South. 

Georgia’s political center of gravity was set bob- 
bin’ in mid-air by the New Deal. At present it is as 
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unpredictable as ‘‘a serpent on a rock, a ship in 
the midst of the sea, or the way of a man with a 
maid.’? There is'a marked similarity to the feder-: 
al judiciary with respect to its stability. Time was 
when lawyers were able to take down a few vol- 
umes and determine what the law was on a given 
subject, and, to’some extent, what the courts would 
decide. But moorings have been cast aside, and 
any bark adrift can only put on such steam as it 
has and go somewhere, praying that the port it 
finds will be a safe one. The battle of ideologies 
goes on even in the cloistered chambers of our 
highest courts, influenced, no doubt, by the con- 
troversies which rage at the ballot boxes. Bad evi- 
dence, and lack of evidence, colors the decisions of 
both the courts and the electorate. 

There was a time when a voter in Georgia could 
read the three daily papers published in Atlanta 
and get all of the facts necessary to appraise any 
candidate, or any issue. 

The Atlanta Constitution was the first of Geor- 
gia’s newspapers to take its place in American life 
following the war between the states. It was estab- 
lished in 1886 by the leading spirits promoting 
amity between the sections then recently at war, 
and the rehabilitation of the vanquished South. 
Among them was the distinguished historian, Isaac 
W. Avery. In 1878 Capt. Evan P. Howell, whose 
battery of Parott guns gave Sherman’s troops 
their greatest trouble at Peachtree Creek, became 
its editor. He gathered about him a galaxy of gif- 
ted writers, among them Henry W. Grady and Joel 
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Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus). The unusual tal- 
ent and brilliance manifested by Grady distir- 
guished him among the newspaper men of his day, 
and he gave the Constitution a reputation few pa- 
pers in the country enjoyed. The late Clark Howell, 
Sr., succeeded Mr. Grady as editor when the lat- 
ter’s death occurred, and Mr. Howell maintained 
the Constitution’s high standards until his death 
occured in 1988, 

A year or two after the Gehetiatton began pub- 
lication, Colonel E. F. Hogue, celebrated Atlanta 
lawyer, established the Atlanta Journal as an af- 
ternoon paper. Ownership later passed to Jolin 
Paul Jones, but it was not until a syndicate headed 
by Hoke Smith, also a lawyer of unusual talent, 
acquired the paper that it took its place among the 
major publications of the South. With the back- 
ground of Hoke Smith’s personality the Journal 
dominated national politics to the extent that he 
was invited to take a cabinet post in the adminis- 
tration of President Grover Cleveland. When the 
‘republicans returned to power Mr. Smith entered 
state politics, and the Journal contested the Con- 
stitution’s lead in that field, with alternate success 
and failure. He was twice elected Governor (once 
over Mr. Howell) and, in 1911, United States Sena- 
tor. Ownership of the Journal then passed to 
H. M. Atkinson, one of the founders of the Georgia 
Power Company, Morris Brandon, lawyer and cap- 
italist, and James R. Gray: 

The bitter political rivalry between these papers 
invited the establishment of a third, and, in 1906, 
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F. L. Seeley began the publication of the Atlanta 
Georgian, also an afternoon paper. The late John 
Temple Graves was associated with him. Mr. 
Graves, more nearly than any other newspaper 
“man of his day, matched Henry W. Grady. He re- 
signed as editor of the Georgian in 1908 to become 
editor of the New York American, greatest of the 
Hearst publications. In 1912 Mr. Seeley sold the 
Georgian to William Randolph Hearst, and it be- 
caine a part of the Hearst chain.’ : 
_ The nien who formulated the policies of these pa- 
pers grew up with the men who composed the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1877. They played no 
small part in the making of Georgia history. 
Georgia was never represented by more noble spir- 
its. 
The Constitution and the Journal were tradition- 
al political enemies, never agreeing upon anything 
except non-controversial questions of civic nature, 
and, with respect to these, were a team giving At- 
lanta, Georgia, and the South the best they had. 
But the surest way for any candidate for office to 
draw all of the editorial fire of one of these papers 
was to receive a pat on the back from the other. 
Old Kentucky could never boast of ‘‘feudin’ fami- 
lies’? more earnestly and constantly -at the pass- 
time of mutual throat-cutting than these two great 
dailies. A race in Georgia without these papers at 
dagger points would have been accepted as the time 
when it would be perfectly safe to bring out all of 
the swords to be fashioned into pruning hooks. 
The Georgian was not inclined to partisan poll- 
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tics. It sat on the sidelines, but guaranteed that 
nothing of news value would be overlooked, regard- 
less of the warring factions. The effect of the 
Georgian’s role as referee, was to soft-pedal nothi- 
ing and tell the whole story. The Georgian intro- 
duced features, and, with Arthur Brisbane, and 
other feature writers of national repute, inclusive 
of Dudley Glass and Tarleton Collier, of its own 
staff, it attained the widest circulation of any news- 
paper in the southeast, and probably wielded the 
greatest influence. 

When Hoke Smith began to dominate state poli- 
tics Clark Howell had no choice but to switch to 
such national politics as democrats had a ‘‘look in’’ 
upon. For many years he was Georgia’s National 
Executive Committeeman. No one contested for 
that post because the Republicans appeared to 
have title by prescription to federal patronage in- 
volving salaries, and it carried only such honors as 
the democrats were able to provide. With the ad- 
vent of the New Deal federal patronage became a 
. bumper crop, and the Journal got its finger in that 
pie again. Major John 8. Cohen, who became edi-: 
tor of the Journal when it came under the control 
of James R. Gray, picked the winning horse in the 
gubernatorial race of 1932 and was selected by the 
Georgia wing of the Democratic Party to succeed 
Mr. Howell. In retaliation the Constitution in 1934 
went all-out in support of the candidate for gover- 
nor opposed by the New Deal, and it looked as 
though these papers had swapped horses. in the 
midst of the stream; that the national administra- 
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tion would lose the support of the powerful Atlan- 
ta Constitution. That was averted, however, by the 
simple expedient of putting the good editor on the 
New Deal’s Board of Aeronautics at ten thousand 
dollars per annum. 

Uncensored news coverage was distinctly a 
stumbling block to the New Deal in Georgia. In the 
late 30’s the question of a third term was weighing 
upon the minds of men along the Potomac and they 
did not relish the obstreperous Hearst, with one of 
the most influential newspapers in the South. His 
paper, then edited by Herbert Porter, had not gone 
along with the idea of permitting editors and news 
reporters to accept pay, either in supplementary 
salaries or honors, from groups whose official acts 
must necessarily come under its news coverage. 
Nor were they entirely satisfied with the Grays who 
had assumed control of the Journal after Major 
Cohen’s death in 1935. To remove this thorn in the 
flesh a syndicate was formed, ostensibly headed by 
James M. Cox, Ohio publisher and democratic nora- 
inee for the Presidency of 1920, to purchase both 
the Journal and the Georgian, and they paid a 
dazzling price for each. They promptly scrapped 
the Georgian, and the Constitution and Journal, 
erstwhile bitter foes, were snug in the bed together. 
“‘His Majesty’s loyal opposition’? was no more. 

After this merger, and after the old men who 
had been part and parcel of the Constitution — 
makers of their native state — were no more, the 
papers acquired editors and editorial writers who 
had shallow roots in Georgia history and tradition. 
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They came along since the fight for civic righteous- 
ness during the reconstruction period, and at a time 
when our splendid social order is taken as a matter 
of course. 

Georgia, as well as Talmadge, has suffered tron 
the publicists who would ‘‘fawn upon the stranger 
to rebuke the friend.’? The immortal Grady was not 
like that at all. He was hailed by his contemporaries 
as the ambassador of the New South, and such he 
was. His golden voice was raised whenever occasion 
would permit to reconcile antagonisms which sur- 
vived the war between the states, but he never once 
confessed judgment to our critics. Regardless of 
where he might be, in classic Boston among stran- 
gers or in Dixie with his friends, he never once 
apologized for anything that was truly Southern. 1. 
is left to the Tobacco Road type of Georgian to bid 
for Grady’s mantle by deriding their state. When 
they speak in the north and east, or get a magazine 
story published, they slight Georgia history, belittie 
her tradition, slander her people, and even decry 
her soil. This character of representation has been 
known to bring fellowships and honorariums froin 
reform societies endowed by the rich, but it will 
not earn the mantle of Henry Woodfin Grady. 


FRANGAS NON FLECTES 


HERMON E. TALMADGE, young Naval Officer, 
returns from the South Pacific to renew his 
acquaintance with his wife and make 
acquaintance with his son. The latter ap- 
pears to be wholly unimpressed with the 
newcomer. 


Cuaprer XX 
Frangas Non Flectes 


Heredity and environment combined to make 
Talmadge a man of brash independence and self- 
reliance, and to fuse with these that courage cal- 
culated to set feature writers agog in times such 
as have followed the first world war. The Cedars, 
it will be recalled, was among the last of the old 
Southern plantations to enshrine in its bosom a 
master born upon its soil while it was yet a unit 
in that agrarian kingdom of the old South. That 
was when Thomas Talmadge died in 1931. . 

The code duello was a part of our social order 
when Eugene Talmadge was a boy, and cowardice 
was considered the unpardonable sin. Men who 
talked politics on the hustings, as well as editors 
who discussed public issue, ill-prepared the youth 
of Talmadge’s day for any such doctrines as have 
given rise to the revolutionary changes in our social 
order since the first world war. Public policies 
which grew out of the philosophy which guided 
them had the blessing of churchmen as well as the 
full support of the colleges and universities. Most 
of the young men who finished at these schools en- 
tered business and the professions — not a few the 
ministry — but Talmadge went back to the farm. 
The ideas imparted to him in earlier days had a 
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tendency to become fixed, and they have influenced 
his thinking, whereas his contemporaries, for the 
most part, went along with the new thought. 

Feature writers bent upon ‘‘human interest’’ 
stories have accentuated whatever they could find 
unusual about Talmadge. Oddities make good 
stories. Robert Ripley, who deals exclusively in 
oddities, probably receives more money per word 
for his literature than any man in history. Writers 
will have little to say about a governor who founds 
a cathedral, but let one bite off a chew of cut-plug 
tobacco and leisurely pop a cuspidor across the 
room, or wear a crumpled farm hat while sitting at 
the gubernatorial desk, and they will plaster it 
across all the front pages. Talmadge has ever been 
a subject to delight feature writers. He was far 
from conventional when he was a pine-knot of a 
boy at college. It was most unusual for a young 
man of his education and training to buy land on 
eredit and get between the plow handles to pay for 
it. Then, too, states have not, in modern times, 
made it a practice to pick governors from behind 
plow mules. 

Talmadge had probably gathered fewer blister- 
ing headlines because of the things he did, and 
more because of his manner of doing them, than 
any governor Georgia has ever had. Circumstances 
and situations seem to have conditioned him for the 
cockpit. He walked into a determined fight with 
members of his staff the minute he became commis- 
sioner of agriculture — there is no conventional 
way to handle a fight like that. It fell to him to 
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reorganize the state government to conform to the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act of 1932, which 
became effective the day he took office, and to as- 
sume duties which no Georgia governor had had 
before. Politically powerful state departments were 
loath to see control pass to the executive depart- 
ment and some of them, particularly the State 
Highway Department, fought Talmadge at every 
turn. The General Assembly, although it had made 
the shift mandatory, failed to appreciate the im- 
port of what it had done and tacitly backed the 
state departments to create a situation which a 
bit of appeasement on the part of the governor 
would have ripened into confusion. This is particu- 
larly true since a fearful depression was demoral- 
izing business and agriculture at the time, and the 
state faced an alarming crisis in its financial af- 
fairs. Added to this the New Deal moved in to ex- 
ercise near-war powers newly vested in the Presi- 
dent and that necessitated radical changes in the 
long-established relationship between the state and 
federal governments. A Georgia governor at such 
a time had the chance of a hen on a hot hoe to wait 
upon conventionalities. 

Cireumstanees have marked the fast balls for 
Talmadge. When they came whizzing over he 
sought that company and environment most con- 
ducive to him of deliberate thought. He had been 
accustomed to thinking out knotty problems as he 
straightened a post in a pasture fence or adjusted 
a hamestring for a plow hand. His associates and 
clients had been small business men and farmers 
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— country folk. Forums in which he was accus- 
tomed to give and take in argument met at cross- 
road stores and at the law grounds on court days, 
and these forums were composed of the men who 
had elected him to office. He could think more clear- 
ly and deeply, and get greater inspiration, in this 
environment than he could seated at the massive 
teakwood desk in the executive offices. 

Talmadge put up with only so much folderol as 
was necessary to maintain ancient forms. He went 
about his duties as governor in quite the same 
manner as he handled matters on the farm. He was 
glad for those who had matters before him to drill 
him with argument and repartee. Ofttimes the 
decorum of a formal hearing before him broke up 
in such a free-for-all argument as one would ex- 
pect at a blacksmith shop. Talmadge wanted the 
views of men who pressed matters for his decision 
and if a rough-and-tumble argument was the best 
means of getting such views he invariably precipi- 
tated it. The humblest suitor was perfectly safe in 
bouncing upon him with both feet so long as he was 
in good faith and had reasonable grounds to sup- 
port his contention. All too many mistook Tal- 
madge’s piercing questions as indicative of bad 
humor. He never entertained such unless he became 
convinced that someone was attempting to cover up 
the facts or was bent upon over-reaching him. He 
_ would go to the limit for a department head, or a 
state employee, so long as they told him the truth 
— the whole truth. But pity the chap who had 
bungled a job because of palpable neglect or lazi- 
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ness — he ranked the latter as the greatest offense. 

It is Talmadge’s natural bent to be informal. 
His methods. of handling matters while governor 
were neither studied nor practiced. He fully ap- 
preciated the importance and the dignity of his of- 
fice, but he did not allow that exalted position to 
turn his head. He did no posing at all. I was pres- 
ent on an occasion when a delegation from the 
Greek colony in Atlanta came to his office. They 
were small business men, entirely without political 
significance — a circumstance which never once 
crossed Talmadge’s mind. He arose from his desk 
when they came into his office, as was his invaria- 
ble custom. He had a friendly hand-shake for each 
as he stood with them in front of his desk. As he 
broke the ice for them to make known their wishes 
he took a cigar from the breast pocket of one of the 
number and lighted it. The Greek beamed with 
pleasure that his governor should feel free to do 
such a thing. He did not take that cigar to make 
any show of camaraderie, or simply to ‘‘act;’’ he 
did it solely because he happened to be without a 
cigar, and wanted a smoke. 

I recall an occasion in his office which illustrates 
the basis for much of the unfavorable publicity he 
has had. A number of men were present, swapping 
cut-plug and yarns quite as a crowd of men will do 
when there is no thought of ‘‘high hat’? among 
them. Everyone felt perfectly at ease, although 
there were some present who had never seen Tal- 
madge before. The President was in the headlines 
at the time — had just finished a swing around the 
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country gathering first-hand information with re- 
spect to the vast government operations. Someone 
remarked about the physical strain that goes with 
that high office. Talmadge said that the President 
ought to see things for himself, and expressed 
sympathy for Mr. Roosevelt because it was doubly 
hard for him to get about because of his paralysis. 
‘*To do that job,’’ he remarked, ‘‘a President ought 
to be able to walk a two-by-four scantling.’’ No 
one took the remark as a reflection upon the Presi- 
dent, and nothing was further from Talmadge’s in- 
tention. Sometime later the New Deal had a candi- 
date opposing Talmadge for re-election. In a smear 
search a newspaper reporter present at the time re- 
membered the occasion, and what Talmadge had 
said. His belated story distorted the off-the-record 
statement and dressed it up as a public declaration 
that no man unable to walk a two-by-four scantling 
was fit to be President of the United States. It be- 
came propaganda stock and store of New Deal sat- 
ellites. They raved and ranted about it, synchroniz- 
ing draft perorations in their speeches to produce 
an emotional climax. Talmadge paid not the slight- 
est attention to it, and they finally wore it thread- 
bare. 

Mrs. Talmadge was a great deal more politic 
and more conventional. No first lady to occupy the 
mansion was more stately and striking in appear- 
ance. Her hair was gray when she last occupied 
the mansion, but her step was sprightly and she 
had such color in her cheeks as could delight one 
many years her junior. In spite of the fact that she 
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was one of the best farmers in the Wiregrass, and 
was able to trade at arm’s length with the keenest 
of business men, she had those indefinable attri- 
butes which set her apart as a housewife, and those 
very attributes landed her in the news. She kept 
entirely out of the state’s affairs, except to act as 
hostess at the Mansion, and this one mention of her 
was the first, and the last. Early one morning the 
residents of the exclusive Ansley Park section were 
awakened by the bellowing of a cow. They could 
scarcely believe their ears. Mrs. Talmadge did not 
like the milk which was being delivered at the 
Mansion, so she had Bossy brought up from the 
farm to browse about on the lawn and to supply the 
family with rich milk and butter. 

On one other occasion she all but succumbed to 
that urge which possesses most people — to write 
apiece for the paper. It was during one of the 
Governor’s hot races. The opposition papers had 
referred to the alleged fact that the Governor went 
about wearing the traditional ‘‘Georgia button,”’ 
explaining that that name had been given the hick- 
ory pegs which backwoodsmen once used to attach 
their gallus straps to their jeans breaches. That 
made Mrs. Talmadge fightin? mad — it implied 
that she had failed in her wifely duty to keep but- 
tons sewed on the Governor’s trousers. She re- 
sented it. 

Talmadge could be formal, and when the occa- 
sion demanded it he climbed into his ‘‘bib and 
tucker’? with all of the eclat and dignity becoming 
the chief executive of a great state. And Mrs. Tal- 
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madge lent grace and charm to social occasions at 
the Mansion, and on state occasions. They were at 
once the embodiment of the aristocracy of the old 
South and the forward-looking, energetic and en- 
terprising new South which arose from the wreck- 
age of the war between the states. 

Talmadge is distinctive both as a speaker and as 
a writer. He began the publication of The States- 
man in 1932. His editorials have builded its circu- 
lation to the point that it is by far the largest week- 
ly publication in the state. His state papers have 
the clarity and legal style of an old English Chan- 
cellor, and the pleadings which he prepares in his 
lawsuits are seldom challenged by demurrer or dil- 
atory motions, so clearly and succinctly does he 
state his legal theories. When he speaks to a politi- 
cal rally he is sure to do violence to the rules of 
syntax and grammar, but, just the same, he will 
bring the house down. It is on such occasions that 
the press picks up his use of the vernacular and 
portrays him in a bad light. But when he addresses 
the General Assembly on matters of public policy, 
or when he speaks to a graduating class, or an 
audience in which the upper crust predominates he 
displays himself in his literary ‘‘bib and tucker.”’ 
Talmadge is not without respectable precedent in 
fitting his language to his audience; the great 
Apostle Paul did as much. Paul spoke as the great 
scholar before the Greek philosophers on Mars 
Hill, but he harangued the rabble in Jerusalem in 
the unpolished language to which they were accus- 
tomed. 
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Since Talmadge’s retirement from the governor- 
ship in 1942 he has divided his time between his 
three farms and his law practice in Atlanta. His 
only son, Lieutenant Commander Herman E. Tal- 
madge, U.S.N., interrupted a promising legal career 
in Atlanta for service in the Navy when the war 
clouds began to gather in 1941. He was aboard the 
first of the fighting ships to challenge Japan in the 
Pacific. 

The Governor’s son-in-law, William H. Kim- 
brough, volunteered for service in the Army, leav- 
ing a law practice of which any youngster would 
be proud. It was to hold the business of the boys 
that the Governor delved into the law practice. It 
has become an extensive one, and the Governor has 
proved his prowess in the rough-and-tumble court- 
house seraps. 

Meanwhile Talmadge, and the Talmadge clans 
which dot the Georgia map, remain the question 
mark in Georgia politics. Who knows but that 
these clans, like ‘‘Seotts wha wi’ Wallace blead’’ 
might gather again to the familiar strains of an 
old bugle eall? 


ADDENDA 
Genealogy of the Talmadge family in America 


I. Thomas Talmadge, an Englishman, brother of 
John Talmadge of Newton, Stacy Hauts, came to 
America in 1631 aboard the ship Plough, which 
carried ten passengers. With him were his three 
sons: William, Thomas and Robert. 


II. Thomas, Jr., was granted lands at Southampton, 
N. J. He left Southampton with seven other fam- 
jlies in 1642 to found Easthampton where he re- 
mained the remainder of his life. He died in 
1691. He married Elizabeth, who died May 20, 
1704. Their children were: Nathaniel, John, Na- 
omi, Mary, Sarah, Shubeal and Onesimus. 


{II. Nathaniel was born at Easthampton in 1643, and 
died at Long Island, August 3, 1716. He married 
Rebecea, born in 1658, and died in April, 1748. 
Their children were: Thomas, born in 1676; John, 
born in 1678; Elizabeth, born in 1685; Martha, 
Enos; Daniel, born in 1693; Rebecea and Naomi. 


IV. Daniel was the father of: Hanna, Daniel (died in 
infancy) and Thomas, born at Elizabethtown, 
N. J., in 1722, and died at Piscatanay, N. J., on 
February 25, 1690. 


- V. Thomas married Hannah Morris. Their children 
were: Daniel, born 1745; Enos, born 1756, and 
John, born 1747. He married the second time to 
Elizabeth Nick. Their children were: Thomas, 
born October 24, 1755; Hannah, born January 6, 
1758; Phebe, born 1759; Elizabeth, born 1761; 
Sarah, Ann and Temperence. 


VI. Daniel married Louisa Allen. He was a soldier of 
the Revolution, serving in Captain Harlen’s com- 
pany. He was killed in a battle with the Indians 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX, 


at Lockawaxen on July 22, 1779. His name ap- 
pears on a monument erected at Goshen, N. J., to 
commemorate the service of the men who fell in 
that fight. Their children were: Joab, born at 
Franklin, N. J., December 27, 1767; Enos, born at 
Franklin, N. J., in 1773; Thomas, born in 1779; 
John, born in April, 1795, and died at Athens, 
Georgia, June 9, 1849. 


Thomas married Jemimah Padelford. Their chil- 
dren were: Allen born, January 1, 1799, died Sep- 
tember 20, 1820; Aaron, born January 26, 1801; 
Edward, born February 9, 1808, died July 19, 
1820; Georgia, born July 29, 1805; Hannah, born 
November 9, 1807. He was a member of General 
Andrew Jackson’s command and participated in 
the battle of New Orleans. He died in Georgia in 
1818. 


Aaron married Caroline Miller, who was born Oc- 
tober, 21, 1813, and died June 18, 1889 at Forsyth, 
Georgia. Their children were: Thomas R., born 
at Forsyth July 26, 1833, and died August 21, 
1861; Ann and Elizabeth. 


Thomas R., married Amanda Goodwyne, who was 
born on March 22, 1838, and died October 2, 1924. 
She was buried at Forsyth, Georgia. Their chil- 
dren were: Elizabeth, born April 27, 1854; Jesse, 
born Mareh 20, 1857, and died in October, 1901; 
Thomas R., Jr., born August 3, 1858, and died 
June 23, 1931; Bell, born February 20, 1861. 


Thomas R., Jr., married Caroline Roberts, of Jas- 
per County, Georgia — the daughter of Eugene 
R. Roberts and Blandia Mullins. She was born in 
Jasper County, August: 30, 1864, and died at For- 
syth, Georgia, July 25, 1928, and is buried there. 
Their children are: Eugene, born September 23, 
1884; Marylynn, born November 20, 1882; Nettie, 
born June 4, 1886; Banks, born July 9, 1889; Lu- 
cile, born September 9, 1895, and Thomas R., III, 
born August 26, 1907. 


